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PRESERVATION OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 
By Lyon G. TYLER 


Probably the first steps taken towards preserving source ma- 
terials for Virginia History consisted in the passage of an act by 
the General Assembly, March 1, 1892, appropriating $5,000 to copy 
the county records previous to 1700. It grew out of a visit paid by 
Dr. Lyon G. Tyler to Yorktown, where he was sadly impressed with 
the condition of the records of York County. They lay upon the 
floor in a back room, a prey to dampness and the all-devouring moths. 
He therefore had a bill introduced in the Senate appropriating the 
sum mentioned, and was fortunate enough, with the aid of several 
influential members of the Senate and House, to secure its passage. 
Under this act, the following county records were copied and placed 
in the State Library: 


Accomac County: Record of the proceedings of the County Court of Accomac 
from 1640 to 1642; and of Northampton County Court from 1642 to 1645. 
Manuscript. 389p. 46.5cm. (Accomac, pp. 1-148; Northampton, pp. 
148-389.) 

Accomac County: Record of the proceedings of the County Court of Accomac 
from 1632 to 1640, now in the Court House of Northampton. Manuscript. 
167p. 46.5cm. 

Charles City County: Execution book showing record of executions issued 
in Charles City County from November 27, 1849, to May 31, 1861. Manu- 
script. 143p. 40cm. 

Elizabeth City County: Record of wills, orders of Court and deeds in 
Elizabeth City County from 1684 to 1699. Manuscript. 504p. 46.5cm. 

Essex County: Record of the orders of the Essex County Court from 1683 
to 1686. Manuscript. 170p. 46.5cm. 

Essex County: Record of the proceedings of the Essex County Court pro- 

bate of wills, deeds and other legal instruments from 1692 to 1695. 

444p. 46.5cm. 
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Essex County: Record of the proceedings of the County Court of Essex 
from 1695 to 1699. Manuscript. 166p. 46.5cm. 

Essex County: Record of the orders of the County Court of Essex with 
probate of wills and deeds, 1699. Manuscript. lllp. 46.5cm. 

Henrico County: Record of the proceedings of Henrico County Court from 
1677 to 1699. Manuscript, not paged. 46.5cm. 

Henrico County: Record of the proceedings of the County Court of Henrico, 
probate of wills, deeds, etc., from 1677 to 1699. Manuscript. 433p. 
46.5cm. 

Henrico County: Record of the proceedings of Henrico County Court, 
probate of wills, etc., from 1682 to 1701. Manuscript. 375p. 46.5cm. 

Henrico County: Record of the proceedings of Henrico County Court, 
probate of wills and deeds from 1688 to 1697. Manuscript. 721p. 46.5cm. 

Northampton County: Record of the proceedings of Northampton County 
Court from 1642 to 1645. (In Records of Accomac County, Vol. 2, pp. 
148-389.) 

Rappahannock County: Record of bonds and deeds in the County Court of 
Rappahannock from 1656 to 1664. Manuscript. 360p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Deed Book of the County Court of Rappahannock 
from 1663 to 1668. Manuscript. 219p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Record of deeds and probate of wills in Rappa- 
hannock County Court from 1664 to 1673. Manuscript. 109p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Record of deeds in the County Court of Rappa- 
hannock from 1668 to 1672. Manuscript. 290p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Record of deeds in the County Court of Rappa- 
hannock from 1671 to 1676. Manuscript. 350p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Record of deeds and probate of wills in the County 
Court of Rappahannock from 1677 to 1682. Manuscript. 376p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Probate of wills in the County Court of Rappa- 
hannock from 1677 to 1682. Manuscript. 99p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Order Book of the County Court of Rappahannock 
from 1686 to 1692. Manuscript. 254p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Record of deeds in the County Court of Rappa- 
hannock from 1680 to 1688. Manuscript. 450p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Record of deeds in the County Court of Rappa- 
hannock from 1682 to 1692. Manuscript. 269p. 46.5cm. 

Rappahannock County: Record of deeds in the County Court of Rappa- 
hannock from 1695 to 1699. Manuscript. 230p. 46.5cm. 

Richmond County: Order Book of the County Court of Richmond from 
1692 to 1694. Manuscript. 142p. 46.5cm. 

Surry County: Record of the orders, deeds and wills of the County Court 
of Surry from 1645 to 1672. Manuscript. 423p. 46.5cm. 

Surry County: Record of deeds, wills and orders of the County Court of 
Surry from March 8, 1671 to July 5, 1684. Manuscript. 599p. 46.5cm. 

Surry County: Record of the orders of Court, wills, deeds, etc., in Surry 
County from 1684 to 1686. Manuscript. 96p. 46.5cm. 

Warwick County: Minutes of Warwick County Court from 1748 to 1762. 
Manuscript. 384p. 46.5cm. 

York County: Deeds recorded in York County Court from 1633 to 1694. 
Manuscript. 280p. 46.5cm. 
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York County: Orders of Court, record of wills, inventories of estates in 
York County from 1638 to 1648. Manuscript, not paged. 46.5cm. 

York County: Record of proceedings of York County Court, probate of wills, 
deeds, etc., from 1657 to 1662. Manuscript. 479p. 46.5cm. 

York County: Record of deeds, wills, orders of York County Court from 
1664 to 1672. Manuscript. 551p. 46.5cm. 

York County: Record of deeds, wills, orders of York County Court from 
1671 to 1694. Manuscript. 403p. 46.5cm. , 

York County: Wills, orders of Court, record of deeds, etc., in York County 
Court from 1675 to 1684. Manuscript, not paged. 46.5cm. 
York County: Record of the proceedings of York County Court, probate of 
wills, deeds, etc., from 1684 to 1687. Manuscript. 350p. 46.5cm. 
York County: Record of the proceedings of York County Court, deeds of 
conveyance, grants of land, etc., from 1687 to 1691. Manuscript. 579." 
46.5cm. 

York County: Deeds, orders of York County Court, probate of wills, etc., 
from 1690 to 1694. Manuscript. 446p. 46.5cm. 

York County: Record of deeds in the York County Court from 1691 to 1701. 
Manuscript, not paged. 46.5cm. 

York County: Record of orders of York County Court, probate of wills, 
deeds of conveyance, etc., from 1694 to 1697. Manuscript. 508p. 46.5cm. 

York County: Record of orders of York County Court, probate of wills, 
deeds, etc., from 1694 to 1702. Manuscript. 554p. 46.5cm. 


These MSS. Books have been of considerable use to investigators, 
and still preserve a prominent place in the Department of Archives. 

About the time that this bill became a law, Dr. Tyler had another 
bill prepared, to transfer to the State Library all the records in the 
County Courts previous to 1800, but the State Librarian was averse to 
the bill, for want of room in the building, and the General Assembly 
was still more so, and the bill was not pressed. 

The patriotic societies next took up the work of binding and re- 
pairing the old records. Among the first in the field were the Colonial 
Dames of America in the State of Virginia, and the following letter 
from Mrs. Calvin Bragg Valentine gives a brief account of their 
valuable and splendid work: 

12 East Franklin 

Richmond Virginia 

March 4, 1926 
Dear Dr. TYLER: 

It gives me great pleasure to send you a list of the books that have been 
bound and repaired, etc., by the Colonial Dames of America in the State of 
Virginia. 

Copied, verified and published: 
Register of Christ Church, Middlesex County. 
Parish Register and Vestry Book of St. Peter’s Church, New Kent County. 
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Copied and verified: 

Abingdon Parish Register, Gloucester County. 

Kingston Parish Register, Mathews County. 

Christ Church Register, Lancaster County. 

Vestry Book of Stratton Major, King and Queen County. 

Journal of Last House of Burgesses. 

These unpublished manuscripts are in the safe of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 

The Society has also published: 

Lower Norfolk Wills, 1637-1710, Vol. 1, and Brief Abstracts of Norfolk 
County Wills, 1710-1753, Vol. II, both by Charles Fleming McIntosh, B.L., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Contributed to preservation of Records in Princess Anne and Northum- 
berland counties. 

Restored a Colonial Volume of County Records in the old courthouse at 
Yorktown. 

Presented a fire-proof safe to the State Library for the protection of 
Colonial papers, and placed therein 1426 Records of Bible and tombstones 
and wills. Lent the State a photostat to be used for copying Colonial rec- 
ords. Used our influence to have a fire-proof vault built by the State, which 
we feel was done because of our efforts. 

Contributed $500 to assist Dr. C. Alphonso Smith in his search for Colonial 
ballads, and Dr. Smith reported 44 ballads found in Virginia with the music 


as well. 
We are also making a collection of photographs of old homes, portraits, etc. 


Yours sincerely, 
CaLvIn BraGG VALENTINE. 


To the Pocahontas Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Colonists we owe the repair of the Charles City County Order Book 
in the State Library. 1751-57. 500p. 

To the Dorothea Payne Madison Chapter of the Daughters of 1812 
is due the repair of the Hanover County Will and Deed Book, 1733- 
35. 343p. 

In 1918, the State Librarian secured the passage of an act of 
Assembly to permit the clerks of the county courts and other State 
officials to transfer their records not in current use to the State 
Library for preservation. Under this act, the records of Northum- 
berland County previous to 1753 were transferred as follows, to 
wit: 


Order Books: 


1652-65 (no index). 
1658-66 (no index). 
1666-78 (no index). 
1678-98 (index) now in two volumes. 
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1699-1713 (no index) now in two volumes. 
1713-19 (index) 

1719-20-29 (index). 

1729-37 (no index). 

1737-43 (index). 

1743-49 (index). 

1749-53 (index). 


Will and Deed Books: 
1652-58 (no index). 
1666-72 (no index). 
1706-20 (index). 
1710-13 (no index). 
1718-26 (index). 
1726-29 (index). 
1738-43 (index). 
1743-49 (index). 
1747-49 (index). 


Church Register of Births: 
(St. Stephen’s Parish—listed by letters.) 


All of these records have been repaired and rebound at the ex- 
pense of the State Library, at considerable cost. 

Under the same act, Henrico County transferred her records 
down to 1774 to the State Library as follows, to wit: 


1677-1739—Orphans Court, 56p. 
1677-1692—Wills, Deeds, etc., 495p. in 2 vols. 
1678-1693—Orders, 446p. 
1688-1697—Deeds, wills, etc., 720p. 
1697-1704— “ “ 4565p. 
1694-1701—Orders, 295p. 
1706-1709—Wills, Deeds, etc., 195p. 
1707-1709—Orders, 126p. 
1710-1714—Wills, Deeds, etc, 293p. 
1710-1714—Orders, 310p. 
1714-1718—Wills, Deeds, etc., 270p. 
1719-1724—-Minute Book, 375p. 
1725-1737—Deeds, Wills, etc., 680p. 
1737-1746—Order Book, 344p. 
1744-1748—Deeds, 383p. 
1748-1750—Wills, Deeds, etc., 143p. 
1750-1767—Deeds, Wills, etc., 1028p. 
1755-1762—Minute Book, 697p. 
1763-1767—Orders, 730p. 
1767-1769—Orders, 510p. 
1767-1774—Deeds, 549p. 
1752-1755—Minute Book, in 2 vols. 


OT oT me oo Be pe 
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All-these books have been handsomely bound and repaired, with 
the exception of 3, 7, 11, 13, 16, 18, 21. Arrangements, however, 
have been made, through the agency especially of Mrs. James Branch 
Cabell, regent of the Daughters of the American Colonists, and 
through the officers of other women’s patriotic societies for the re- 
pair of these volumes. 

Under the same act, the records of Charles City County not in 
current use, were transferred to wit: 


Book of Wills, Deeds and Orders, 1655-1665, 635p. 
Order Book, 1737-1750, 596p. 

Book of Wills, Deeds, etc, 1766-1774, 548p. 

Book of Wills, Deeds, etc., 1751-1757, 500p. 


These books have been handsomely bound and repaired, the first 
three at the expense of the Library and the last at that of the 
Pocahontas Chapter of the Daughters of the American Colonists. 
Under the same act, the following transfers were made from Princess 
Anne County: 

Deed Book, 1691-1708, 526p. 

Wills, Deeds, etc., 1714-1724, 572p. 


Wills, Deeds, etc., 1735-1740, 543p. 
Wills, Deeds, etc., 1740-17 , 722p. 


Copies of these books are found in the Clerk’s office of Princess 
Anne County, so that their files in that county remain complete, in 
spite of transfer. 

Besides these books which have been transferred, several other 
records of the county courts previous to the American Revolution 
have come into the possession of the State Librarian by purchase 
or gift, such as Order Book, Fairfax County, 1772-1774; Order 
Book, Prince George County, 1714-20. 

The work of the State Library for some years past has been 
very active. Printing and publishing are, after all, the best way of 
preserving original source materials. In 18 volumes, the State 
Library has published (1) the proceedings of the House of Bur- 
gesses, 1619-1776; (2) proceedings of the Council of State in its leg- 
islative capacity, 3 volumes, 1680-1776; (3) proceedings of the 
Council in its judicial capacity, as the general court, one volume from 


1622-1682; (4) lists of soldiers in the Revolution in 8th and 9th 
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annual reports of the State Librarian; (5) Register of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, 1776-1918, printed as a part of the 14th 
Annual Report of the Library Board for the year 1917; (6) List of 
Colonial Soldiers of Virginia, printed as a part of the 13th Annual 
Report of the Library Board, 1916; (7) A Trial Bibliography of 
Colonial Virginia, 1607-1776 (2 parts), printed in Annual Reports 
of the State Library Board for 1908 and 1909; (8) numerous bul- 
letins describing the many bound manuscripts and transcripts in the 
State Library. The Library has now in hand the publication 
of the Proceedings of the Council in its executive character and the 
valuable Letter Books of the Governors. 

One of the greatest aids for the preservation of the priceless 
archives of Virginia is the fire-proof addition made to the State 
Library Building in the year 1920, by authority of the Legislature, 
which provided $40,000 for its construction; and here it must be 
noted that nearly all of the counties of Virginia have built new fire 
proof clerks’ offices, which have insured the safety of the papers 
and books retained by them. A few counties possessing priceless 
records have, however, not shared in the general advance, leaving 
their books in a deplorable condition. Besides publishing and 
printing, the State Library has used a photostat for copying pur- 
poses. One of the uses to which it was been put has been to copy 
as many of the church registers and vestry books as could be found 
in the State. A list of these is as follows: 


Abingdon Parish Register, 1678-1761; Gloucester County; 113p. 

Albemarle Parish Register, 1739-1778; Surry and Sussex counties; 197p. 

Albemarle Parish Vestry Book, 1742-1787; Surry and Sussex counties; 
327p., in 2 vols. 

Antrim Parish Vestry Book, 1752-1817; Halifax County; 208p. 

Blissland Parish Vestry Book, 1721-1786; New Kent County; 155p. 

Charles River and York Hampton Parish Register, 1648-1800; York 
County; 254p. 

Christ Church Parish Vestry Book, 1739-1788; Lancaster County; 132p. 

Christ Church Parish Vestry Book, 1663-1767; Middlesex County; 321p. 

Cumberland Parish Vestry Book, 1747-1831; Lunenburg County; 258p. 

Dettingen Parish Vestry Book, 1745-1802; Prince William County; 305p. 

Dumfries Church Register, 1816-1824; Prince William County; 19p. 

Frederick Parish Vestry Book, 1764-1818; Frederick County; 321p. 

Fredericksville Parish Vestry Book, 1742-1787; Louisa County; Vol. I, 
127p.; Vol. II, 179p. 


Kingston Parish Register, 1755-1776; Gloucester County; 234p. 
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Kingston Parish Vestry Book, 1679-1796; Gloucester and Mathews coun- 
ties; 122p. 

Lexington Parish Vestry Book, 1779-1800; Amherst County; 124p. 

Lunenburg Parish Register, 1790-1800; Richmond County; 49p. 

Lynnhaven Parish Vestry Book, 1723-1892; Princess Anne County; 382p. 

Newport Parish Vestry Book, 1724-1772; Isle of Wight County; 252p. 

Overwharton Parish Vestry Book, 1815-1820; Stafford County; 9p. 

St. Andrew’s Parish Vestry Book, 1732-1797; Brunswick County; 201p. 

St. James Northam Parish Vestry Book, 1744-1850; Goochland County; 289p. 

St. Mark’s Parish Register, 1794-1797; Culpeper County; 23p. 

St. Mark’s Parish Vestry Book, 1730-1753; Culpeper County; 441p. 

St. Patrick’s Parish Vestry Book, 1755-1774; Prince Edward County; 89p. 

St. Paul’s Parish Vestry Book, 1705-1785; Hanover County; 446p; in 
2 vols. 

St. Paul’s Register, 1716-1793; King George County; 237p. 

St. Peter’s Parish Register, 1733-1778; New Kent County; 56p. 

St. Peter’s Parish Vestry Book, 1685-1758; New Kent County; Vol. I, 233p; 
Vol. II, 147p. 

Shelbourne Parish Vestry Book, Loudoun County; 69p. 

Southam Parish Vestry Book, 1745-1836; Powhatan County; 548p. 

Stratton Major Parish Vestry Book, 1729-1783; King and Queen County; 
151p. 

Upper Nansemond Parish Vestry Book, 1744-1793; Nansemond County; 


294p. 
Wicomico Parish Vestry Book, 1703-1795; Northumberland County; 230p. 


The following are under way, but not completed: 


Bath Parish Register, 1827-1897; Dinwiddie County. 
Bruton Parish Vestry Book, 1827-1889. 
Middletown and Burton Parishes Register, 1739-1792. 


The work of the Virginia Historical Society has been very great. 
Beginning in 1831, it has amassed a great amount of material illus- 
trative of the history of Virginia, such as portraits, manuscripts, 
books, ete., which they have housed in the building on Franklin 
Street once occupied by General Robert E. Lee. Their publications 
contain a vast amount of source materials for history, among which 
publications may be mentioned The Virginia Historical Register 
(4 volumes); Historical Collections (11 volumes); The Virginia 
Historical Magazine (32 volumes), beginning in 1893. 


2 Since submission of “copy’’ for the article the photostat has been unintermittently at 
work. The records mentioned above have been completed, and, in addition, the following: 
Suffolk Parish Vestry Book, Nansemond County, 1749-1856. Bruton Parish Register, James 
City Oounty, 1868-1908. Charlotte Court House Church (Presbyterian) Records, 1825- 
1859. Byrd Church (Presbyterian) Records, Goochland County, 1811-1891. 

Arrangements have been made with the authorities of the Friends’ District Meeting, Balti- 
more, Md.. according to which all the records of Virginia interest will be borrowed and 
copied. Several have already reached the Library. The machine is now at work making 
prints of all the George Rogers Clark material in the library,—positives from the negatives 
heretofore made for Mr. R. C. Ballard Thurston, of Louisville, Ky. 
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The Fauquier Historical Society publishes a magazine devoted, 
as its name implies, to the history of Fauquier County. 

Confederate History and its relics have been cared for by the 
Confederate Memorial Literary Society (of which Miss Sallie 
Archer Anderson is President) ; the Confederate Memorial Institute, 
of which Mr. Eppa Hunton is President, with Mrs. Chiles T. Fer- 
rell as President of the Board of Lady Managers. 

The first of these societies has its collections in what was formerly 
the Executive Mansion of President Jefferson Davis, and the other 
in a building known popularly as “Battle Abbey.” 

The World War is represented in the publications of the World 
War Historica] Commission, authorized and supported by the State 
Legislature. Dr. Arthur Kyle Davis, of Petersburg, is President of 
this Commission. Three volumes illustrative of the war services of 
Virginians have appeared, and another is in the making. Two 
more will complete the purposes of the Commission. 

More or less work, in the form of publications, contributions of 
money in the aid of historical preservation and marking of historic 
spots, has been performed by the Society of the Cincinnati, Descend- 
ants of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, Sons of the 
Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Daughters of the 
War of 1812, the Society of the Daughters of the American Revo 
lution, and other patriotic organizations. 

In addition to these agencies, the University of Virginia, William 
and Mary College, Richmond University, Randolph-Macon College 
and other institutions of learning issue publications which sometimes 
contain important historical material. It would add too many pages 
to this report of historical conditions in Virginia to speak in detail 
of the activities of individuals. William A. Crozier published ten 
volumes of abstracts of records of the county courts. In Dr. Lyon 
G. Tyler’s William and Mary College Quarterly, 1892-1919, and in 
his Tyler’s Quarterly, 1919-1926, many valuable historical articles 
have appeared. The daily newspapers, of course, contain a vast 
amount of information as to the past. 

There remains to mention the extensive work done by the “As 
sociation for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities.” This as- 
sociation was chartered March 3, 1892, and its purpose was not 
like all other societies, incidentally one for the restoration and pre- 
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servation of Virginia antiquities, but this was the very essence of 
its being. The immediate object of its incorporation was the “ac- 
quisition, restoration and preservation of the ancient historic 
grounds, buildings, monuments, and tombs, in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and the protection of any relics which may become its 
property by gift or purchase.” The earliest and most important of 
its work was in connection with Jamestown Island. Through the 
munificence of the owners, Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Barney, the 
society became the owners of twenty-two and a half acres of land, 
including the churchyard and site of the early fort and town. Under 
the auspices of the Association the United States government erected 
a substantial seawall at the western end of the Island, to protect 
it from the encroachments of the waters of James River. Since that 
time old ruins have been excavated, the old church restored, statues 
of John Smith and Pocahontas erected, and the property of the As- 
sociation on the Island has been made an attractive park. Through 
its influence largely the government was induced to erect a fine 
monument on the Island to commemorate the founding there of the 
first permanent settlement in America. 

Other work of the Association was to restore the old colonial 
magazine in Williamsburg, known as the “Powder Horn.” This was 
followed by the purchase of the Mary Washington House and the 
Rising Sun Tavern, both in Fredericksburg, Va. 

Many other old buildings have been acquired by gift, such as “the 
John Marshall house” in Richmond, the old clerk’s office and court- 
house at Eastville, Northampton County, and the Old Stone House 
in Richmond. A bronze tablet has been placed at Cape Henry, the 
place where the original settlers first put foot to land, and a bronze 
cross on Gamble’s Hill to commemorate the discovery of the Falls 


of James River. 

















AGRICULTURE IN COLONIAL NORTH CAROLINA 
By W. Neri FRANKLIN 


PART I 
Earty Conceptions oF CaroLina AND Its PossiBILitTies 


“Paradise was created a part of this earth, and seated in the 
lower part of Eden or Mesopotamia, containing also a part of 
Shinar and Armenia; it stands thirty-five degrees from the equinoc- 
tiall, and fifty-five from the north-pole, in a temperate climate, full 
of excellent fruits, chiefly of palmetrees without Labour; for 
whereinsoever the earth, nature, and the sun can most vaunt that 
they have excelled, yet shall the Palme-tree be the gratest wonder 
of all their workes. . . . The like are also found both in East 
and West-Indies as well as in Paradise, which countries are also 
blessed with a perpetuall spring and summer.”” 

So wrote Sir Walter Raleigh after his fruitless colonizing activi- 
ties upon the eastern shore of what is now North Carolina during 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. But Raleigh was writing 
after experience that was more or less superficial, and besides 
“Palme-trees” alone do not make Paradise, as many of the founders 
of the Southern colonies learned, much to their regret. And we may 
also feel safe in saying that Raleigh was hoping to encourage the 
future settling of Carolina, hence his comparison of it with Para- 
dise. That Raleigh’s was not the only mind richly gifted with the 
power of imagery is shown by the following Utopian conception of 
agriculture, published in 1650, and well worth quoting in full: 


And the native corn of the country (Carolina) maiz, is so grateful to the 
Planter, that it returneth him his entrusted seed with the increase of two 
or three hundred interest, so facilely planted, that one man in 48 hours 
may prepare as much ground, and set such a quantity of corn, that he may be 
secure from want of Bread all the yeere following, though he should have 
never so large an appetite to consume it, and have nothing else to live upon. 
. .. Planted in March, April, or May, it is ready for the Barne in June, 
July, and August; and of this by a provident management, you may have 
yeerely three or four Harvests. . . . Nor is the corne different in preserva- 
tion, for in six or seven years there is scarce any sensibility of its cor- 
ruption. 


1A. S. Salley, Jr.. Narratives of Early Carolina, 1605-1708. New York, 1911 p. 7. 
quoting from Rawleigh’s Marrow of History, p. 42. 
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ae three or four cropes of Rice, Flax, Indigo, Corne, Coleseed, or Rape- 
seed, will receive the English wheat with a gratefull retribution of thirty 
for one increase, every Acre sowed with wheat will produce six, seven, or 
eight quarters of the graine intrusted. 

. two men by a discreet division of their time, will plow, reape, and 
harvest in at the least 60 acres .. . by two men’s labours onely you have 
a grateful return of at the least three hundred and sixty quarters of wheat. 

. Nor is there such difficulty in the threshing . . . since it may easily be 
tread out with Oxen. 

. The first wheat being reaped, if you desire a croppe of Barley, the 
same Land plowed in July, will return its ripe increase in September, so 
that from one and the same piece of ground you may have the benefit of 


two different Harvests. 
But the Rice . . . sowed, yeelds a greater encrease with the same labour 


40 acres of the plowed if valued but at seven shillings six pence the Bushell, 
will yeeld six hundred pounds all done by two men and a Teame of 


Oxen.”2 


As we shall see in a later part of this paper, the actual settlers, 
from the amount of their labor expended upon the soil, seemed to 
be perennially expecting such plentiful harvests. But it must be 
borne in mind that this description, like Raleigh’s, was written with 
the object of attracting settlers to the new land. 

In 1663 an exploring commission from Barbados affirmed “that 
we have seen, facing both sides of the river and branches of Cape 
Fair (Cape Fear) aforesaid, as good land as well timbered as any 
we have seen in any other part of the world, sufficient to accommo- 
date thousands of our English nation, and lying commodiously by 
the said river’s side.”* 

About the same time (1663) it was conceived that the planting 
of Carolina would be of great advantage to the King and his people, 
“in regard the land in Carrolina will produce wines of all sorts, 
silks, reasons (raisins) of all sorts, currants figs, ollives, oyle, capers 
and tobacco.’ 

Keep the following glowing description of the Cape Fear region 
by Robert Horne (1666) in mind when we come to the actual agri- 
cultural conditions prevailing in Colonial North Carolina, espec- 
ially in regard to cattle: “there is plenty of as rich ground as any 
in the world. It is a blackish mold upon a red sand, and under that 


*Peter Force, Tracts, III, Washington, 1844; Virginia, more especially the South 
Part thereof of (Carolina) London, 1650) 
® Colonial Records of North Carolina. Vol. I, p. 71. 
*Colonial Records, I, 57. Letter dated Sept. 9, 1663. See also Colonial Records I, 


138, Robert Sanford’s Narrative of Exploration in 1666. 
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a clay, but in some places in rich ground of a grayer colour... . . 
There are many sorts of fruit trees, as Vines, Medlars, Peach, Wild 
Cherries, Mulbury-Trees. they have brought with them (i.e. the 
settlers) most sorts of seeds and roots of the Barbadoes which thrive 
very well, and they have Potatoes, and the other Roots and Herbs 
of Barbadoes growing and thriving with them. . . . They have In- 
dico, Tobacco very good, and cotton-wool; Lime+trees, Orange, 
Lemon, and other Fruit-Trees they brought, thrive exceedingly; 
They have two crops of Indian-corn in one year, and great increase 
every crop; ... The Marshes and Meadows are very large from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand Acres, and upwards, and are 
excellent food for cattle, and will bear any Grain being prepared ; 
some cattle both great and small, which live well all the Winter, 
and keep their fat without Fodder; Hogs find so much Mast and 
other Food in the Woods, that they want no other care than a 
Swine-Herd to keep them from running wild.’ 

The statement that “Lime-trees, Orange, Lemon . . . thrive ex- 
ceedingly” in Carolina immediately causes one to conclude that the 
author was either deliberately misrepresenting the province of Caro- 
lina or that he was woefully ignorant of the true conditions. The 
chances are that Horne was also desirous of building up Carolina 
and took advantage of the popular ignorance in regard to the 
colony. We are prone to believe that the art of advertising is a 
modern institution, but even these few extracts seem to show that 
the present day advertiser is not so far ahead of his occupational or 
professional progenitor. At any rate, from the foregoing, the 
reader may derive some conception of the current beliefs concern- 
ing Carolina previous to, and about the time of, the actual per- 
manent settlement of the colony. 


QuITRENTs IN CAROLINA 


Lands were not held by the settlers of Carolina in fee simple. Each 
year they were required to pay to the Lords Proprietors and after 
1730 to the crown certain rents called quitrents, which were noth- 
ing more than a tax. The usual rate in Virginia was two shillings 
per hundred acres, and some grants had been made in Carolina at 
ae Salley, Jr.. Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650-1708, New York 1911, pp. 


68, 69. 
* The South in the Building of the Nation. Richmond 1909, I, 443. 
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that rate. But the proprietors tactlessly reserved a half-penny an 
acre as a condition for settling in North Carolina. Loud protests 
against this action of the proprietors followed, resulting in the so- 
called Grand Deed to Albemarle, which guaranteed to the Caro- 
lina settlers along the Virginia border the right of taking up land 
under the same conditions as prevailed in Virginia. The proprietors 
later attempted to increase the quitrents to a penny an acre, but the 
people holding the Grand Deed to Albemarle irrevocable, success- 
fully opposed this. The usual rate in North Carolina during the 
proprietary period, i.e., before 1729, was, for “rented” land, two 
shillings per hundred acres, and for “purchase” land, six pence or 
one shilling. 

The colonists, we may be sure, evaded payment of the quitrents 
whenever possible, but the collectors were successful in securing part 
payment of the quitrents. The extant records are few and confused, 
hence an estimate of the quitrents is difficult. Probably the ex- 
penses incident to collection plus the salaries of the local officials 
(the governor, for example, was allowed annually £300 from the 
quitrents) precluded the proprietors’ receiving any quitrent returns 
of consequence from North Carolina. Although when the Crown 
purchased Carolina from the proprietors quitrents were practically 
ignored, the instructions sent to Governor Burrington in December, 
1730, increased the quitrents to four shillings per hundred acres. 
As a result collections fell off, the salaries of royal officials suffered, 
but still the Board of Trade demanded twice the quitrents asked in 
Virginia. The collection of quitrents became ever more difficult, as 
the spirited settler resented this uncalled-for discrimination. The 
following will clearly show how collections were decreasing : 


Year Amount 

1735 £1,182 sterling 

1740 £1,906 sterling 

1745 £ 323 Proclamation Money (75 
per cent of sterling value) 

1748 £ 146 Proclamation Money7 


In 1761 the Board of Trade was informed by North Carolina 
officals that “the present annual rental wod amount to near three 





7The above summary of quitrents in North Carolina is based upon facts found in 
Prof. B. W. Bond's The Quitrent System in the American Colonies, New Haven, 1919. 
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thousand pounds ster pann if duely collected,’”’* so by comparing 
that sum with those actually collected one may see that the collec- 
tor’s position was everything except an easy one. Quitrents, as 
above stated, were taxes, and the settlers desired to pay as little 
as possible. This high quitrent prevailing in North Carolina 
helped to delay westward expansion, and correspondingly retarded 
agriculture. 
Lanp Grants 


As early as 1669 the Albemarle Assembly passed an act provid- 
ing that those settlers who had for a time cultivated their holdings 
and then left them should repair to them within six months, or the 
holdings would be forfeited.* This means that there was even then 
an expansion of settlers to the west or south of Albemarle, or else 
it was aimed to prevent large holdings by one individual. During 
the first five years of settlement land was granted on rather easy 
terms, one hundred acres in perpetuity to every “undertaker,” and 
lesser amounts for every man—or woman-servant."® That these 
were easy terms may be seen from the fact that ten acres were suf- 
ficient to claim one man’s attention." “On the 2ist July, 1669, 
the Lords Proprietors. . . signed Locke’s Fundamental Constitu- 
tions, but for want of Landgraves, Cassiques and a sufficient num- 
ber of people, they were never put into practical operation in North 
Carolina.” In 1711, to encourage settlement, the Lords Proprietors 
began permitting the purchase of six hundred and forty acres at the 
rate of £20 sterling per each one thousand acres.’* A special dis- 
pensation had been made in the case of the Palatines a year before, 
who received two hundred and fifty acres for five years without 
remuneration.** Due to the wavering policy of the proprietors, 
irregularities crept into the system of land grants. The proprietors 
closed the land office in 1712 to end these irregularities, but this 
increased the confusion, planters going to England to secure their 
patents. Many persons now left North Carolina, others taking 
possession of the land as squatters.’* By 1723 settlers were preémpt- 





® Colonial Records, VI, 618. 
® Colonial Records, I, 186. 
10 Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1661-1668 p. 155. 
™ Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1661-1668, p. 159. 
% Colonial Records. I, XVII. 
oe I, 832. 
“4G. D. Bernheim, German Settlements and the Lutheran Church in North and South 
Carolina. Philadelphia, 1872, p. 71 
%*B. W. Bond, The Quitrent System in the American Colonies, New Haven, pp. 116-117. 
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ing lands in the Cape Fear region to the south, so to secure quit- 
rents from them Governor Burrington ordered the land office re- 
opened.*® These tracts (in the Cape Fear country) had to be settled 
within two years after being entered, the surveyor received about £3 
per tract of six hundred and forty acres, and the settler in addi- 
tion was responsible for the regular quitrent.’* To foster immi- 
gration, certain London merchants were given large grants of land. 
About the headwaters of the Pee Dee and Cape Fear rivers, Mc- 
Culloch secured 1,200,000 acres, to be divided into baronies of 12,- 
500 acres each, no rents to be paid for many years. These large 
grants caused much trouble up to the time of the Revolution, when 
the McCulloch lands were confiscated.’"* The Federal census of 1790 
did not give the amount of land held by the planters. The Federal 
census of Caswell, Granville, and Orange counties was missing, so 
the Carolina Records, volume X XVI, used the tax list (with number 
of acres) for those counties. According to this tax list, if these 
counties may be assumed to be typical in regard to the planters’ 
holdings, it seems that the holdings varied from about two hundred 
to five hundred acres, some few large holdings even approximating 
ten and twelve thousand acres.’ 


THe Qvuatity or Carotrna Lanp 


“There are great Tracts of good land in this Province (of North 
Carclina) and it is a very healthy country.”*° Thus wrote the 
Board of Trade to the King September 8, 1721. Contrast this with 
the report of Governor Burrington (who was actually acquainted 
with the facts) a decade later: “Not an hundredth part of the 
grounds are Plantable; the barren Pine lands will never be culti- 
vated ; the several sorts of wet lands, called in these parts, Dismals, 
Pocosans, Swamps, Marishes (Marshes) and Savannas cannot be 
cleared and drained, without great charge, and labour.’”** Evidently 
the representation of the Board of Trade had been drawn from 
the imagination, and not from actual observation. There was “good 
land” in North Carolina, but not “great tracts” of it. In 1729 the 


%The South in the Building of the Nation, Richmond, 1909, I, p. 419. 

“Hugh Meredith, An Account of the Cape Fear Country, 1731. Edited by E. G. 
Swemm, 1922, pp. 25, 26. 

% The South in the Building of the Nation, Richmond, 1909, I, p. 446. 

%” Cf. Catherine Albertson, Jn Ancient Albemarle, Raleigh, 1914, pp. 35, 36. 

™ Colonial Records II, 419. 

™ Ibid., II, 431-2. 
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Lords of Trade wrote that “The soyle of North Carolina is much 
better than that of Virginia,’”** and in a measure this was true, for 
the best lands of North Carolina were comparable to any situated 
on the Atlantic seaboard. As might be expected, North Carolina 
was possessed of varieties of soil, in ascending scale from the many 
(at that time) worthless swamps of the coastal regions to the won- 
derfully productive regions of the interior about the sources of the 
rivers. The lands of Carolina were “some Stiff, others Light, some 
Marle, others a rich Black Mold, some Sandy on Part Pieny 
(Piney), another large Timber Trees.” 

“The Lands in Carolina lie indifferently low and level, no Rocks, 
or even small stones are to be found, till you come near the Moun- 
tains, and the Heads of the great Rivers, where the best lands are 
generally to be met with, abounding with all sorts of clover, in great 
Plenty; and is more healthful to live in.”** The islands of the 
coast and the adjoining lands were of course sandy, with an almost 
total absence of stones. The bottom lands of the rivers were usually 
boggy and marshy, the lands at a distance from the rivers generally 
clay. Rising hills and rich bottoms were to be found in the “Western 
Country.” The region about Edenton (located on the coast in 
north-eastern Carolina) was styled the granary of the province, and 
though we may doubt that “the planters’ tables groaned beneath 
dainties,”** yet we have the following from a contemporary ac- 
count: “I could not help smiling however at the appearance of a 
soil, that seemed to me no better than dead sand, proposed for a gar- 
den. But a few weeks have convinced me that I judged very falsely, 
for the quickness of the vegetation is absolutely astonishing.”** Along 
the eastern coast one encountered savannas, level stretches which 
were usually under a slight depth of water, but which doubtless were, 
as Dr. Brickell suggests, beautiful during certain seasons of the 
year. These were often miles in length and breadth, but were of 


2 Colonial Records, III, 49. 

* John Brickell, Natural History of North Carolina, Dublin, 1737, p. 13. One must 
be most careful in accepting the statements of Dr. Brickell at face value, even though he 
had resided in North Carolina. In speaking of Dr. Brickell’s history, Jared Sparks in 
the North American Review, XXXIII, 288, says: “An almost exact verbal transcript of 
Lawson's History. . . a more daring piece of plagiarism was never executed.” Unfortunate- 
ly, a copy of Lawson's History was not available in the Princeton University Library, 
though we can a the risk of accepting Dr. Brickell as the spokesman of Lawson. 


p. 
eae Records, VI, 606. 
™% McRee's Iredell, I, 31 
7 Journal of a Lady of Quality, 1774-76, Edited by E. W. and C. M. Andrews, New 
Haven, 1922, p. 161. 
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little value to the planters because the Plantations were situated 
miles away. They were, however, at times used for the pasturage 
of cattle.* The very wet and low lands included the perkosons and 
swamps, cypress tress growing abundantly upon the perokosons; and 
vines, reeds, and canes throughout the swamps. There was good 
pasturage here, but the undergrowth was so nearly impenetrable that 
such lands ordinarily formed the habitation of wild beasts.” That 
the officials realized the potential value of such land is shown by 
their statment in 1761 to the effect that such “will be the best 
Lands in the Province when reclaimed.”* 

As to the market value of land, it appears certain that there was 
a gradual increase in land values culminating in the higher prices of 
the Revolutionary period. The Conference Minutes of the Moravians 
for 1765 state that land was then selling for from ten to fifteen 
pounds proclamation money, or five to seven pounds sterling per 
hundred acres, and further, the interesting fact that it was difficult 
to rent or lease land, as industrious men wished to own their farms. 
As the Moravian settlements increased in population land values 
rose, until in 1792 one hundred acres brought thirty-two pounds 
North Carolina currency.** The westward movement of the older 
settlers also influenced the price of land. Governor Burrington 
wrote in 1732 that newcomers could purchase plantations ready for 
occupancy for less money than it would take to erect the buildings 
and improvements.** It was a clear loss for the plantation owner, 
but this he was willing to bear in order that he might seek new 
lands for his family, and probably no less for his cattle and hogs. 
The governor cites an instance of eleven plantations, inhabited by 
one hundred whites, which were sold to a planter and his wife re- 
moving from Virginia. The hundred whites had gone to the new 
settlements constantly opening up to the west.** In 1755 in order 
to develop the West, the Lords of Trade desired that the King 
should increase the number of acres to be taken up by one individual 
from one hundred acres for the master and fifty acres for each 
member of the family to six hundred and forty acres, still requiring 





* Hugh Meredith, An Account of the Cape Fear ag Tangy 1731, p. 18; John Brickell, 


Natural History of North Carolina (Dvblin, 1737) p. 
P 
%® Colonial | VI, 608. 
“A L. Fries, Records of = > mean in North Carolina, Raleigh, 1922, I, pp. 362-363. 
%2 Colonial Records, III, 
% Ibid., III, 430. 
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that three acres should be cleared annually for every hundred acres 
granted to him.** But those people moving westward were sup- 
planted by newcomers mostly from the North who continued to 
develop the eastern plantations, the value of these increasing with 
the passage of time. Due to the constant change in ownership and 
to the fact that small holdings were ordinarily all that could be 
secured at the land office, North Carolina was not “dominated by a 
few powerful families.”** 

When a settler entered his lands, he then began clearing a piece 
of woodland, building a log house, and using the trees round about 
for the house and also to make rails for the cornfield fence. The 
remaining trees in the plot were barked for some two or three feet 
around, dying the next year, the bark rotting and falling off, leav- 
ing dead white trees within the field. This did not occasion much 
trouble for the growth of trees was generally thin. An act of 1715 
required “that every planter shall make a sufficient Fence about his 
clear Grounds Five foot high and the end of every Raile not to be 
above four inches asunder untill the Fence be three foot high from 
the ground.’”** “Every inclosure is made of a set of logs laid zagly 
close over each other.”** This type of fence is known as the Zigzag, 
Virginian, or rail fence, and is still to be frequently met with in 
the rural South. With a one horse plow the upper sward of grass 
was now pared off, Indian corn and the like being sown among the 
dead trees. Hoes were used (if available) when the plow could 
not effectively reach the hills.** Crops were then annually planted 
until the ground ceased to produce a sufficient yield. In the lower 
counties (about the Cape Fear River) a new clearing was made. 
In other counties, the soil being stronger with the climate more 
temperate, peas or beans were sown for one year, and wheat, perhaps 
for the following two or three years. “In this system of crops, the 
land was changed as fast as it wore out, fresh pieces cleared, ex- 
hausted in succession, and left to the spontaneous growth: .. . 
the climate was so hot, that, except on rich, moist lands, any sort 


% Colonial Records, V, 397. 

% J. S. Bassett, The Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina, (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, XII), p. 111; J, W. Moore, History of North Carolina, (Raleigh 1880) 
p. 90: “In Albemarle and along the seacoast were comparative wealth and small divisions of 
land.” 

* Colonial Records, XXIII, 61. 

7 Journal of a Lady of Quality, Edited by E. W. and C. M. Andrews, New Haven, 
1922, p. 161. 

* Colonial Records, V, pp. 362-363. 
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of grass was scarce; but the fallow, in a few years, became a forest. 
If the planter did not return, to cultivate the land, which, 
from the great abundance of waste ground, was often the case, the 
old plantation ceased soon to be distinguishable from the rest of 
the woods.”*® Naturally the plantations were to be found located 
upon the rivers, for as we have seen above, perkosons and swamps 
(in the eastern and first settled regions) made traveling at best 
very difficult. The river plantations could ship their surplus pro- 
duce by water to the towns of the seacoast, which were the natural 
markets for the interior. Though the soil of the inland country 
was more fertile than that of the coast, the difficulty of transportation 
and the Indian menace delayed to some extent the westward expan- 
sion of the colony. Dr. Brickell, writing in 1737, says (page 14) 
that the plantations ran only a mile into the woods on the banks 
of a river, so that “betwixt every river” might be seen vast tracts of 
waste land. To prevent this, the Board of Trade recommended in 
1754 that the Governor should take care in the case of river land that 
the grant should extend into the interior and away from the river 
four times the length of the river frontage.*® All the river planta- 
tions possessed docks for the loading and unloading of boats.* 
“Few were the large plantations with a mansion and a rich, well- 
educated master; and many were the small farms or rude clear- 
ings.”’# 
Stavery 1n Irs Reration To AGRICULTURE 
Perhaps something should be said of population in general to 
enable the reader to realize how few the settlers of North Carolina 
actually were. The Albemarle settlement, founded probably in 1653, 
was not able to expand with any rapidity until after the Tuscarora 
War of 1711-12 ended the Indian danger. The settlement, of Bruns- 
wick, about 1725 later at Wilmington, was of comparatively slow 
growth, as was certrainly true of Albemarle. The Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians began settling along the Eno, Haw and Catawba rivers in 
1740. The Moravian settlement of the north central portion of the 
colony began in 1753.*° So it was only with the opening up of 
the interior that population assumed progressive proportions. In 





*F. X. Martin, a" 4 North Carolina, New Orleans, 1829, II, p. 397. 
*” Colonial Records We 

“John Brickell, Metures * rlstory of North Carolina, 1787, p. 14. 

“H. A. Smith, The Thirteen Colonies, New York, 1901, p. 376. 

* Foote’s Sketches, p. 79. 
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1694, the total number of tithables in the colony was 787, indicating 
a total population of about 3,500.4 When North Carolina became 
a royal colony in 1729, its population was about 40,000, including 
the slaves.*° During the later period population accounts are con- 
fusing indeed. For instance, Moore says that the population in 
1752 was about 30,000,*° while Professor Sikes declares that the 
population at the same time, 1752, was estimated at 90,000.*7 In 
this case Professor Sikes was the more nearly correct, for the Con- 
gressional estimate of 1776 gave North Carolina a population of 
181,000. 

The information given below in regard to slavery and its rela- 
tion to aa agriculture of North Carolina was derived in large part 
from J. S. Bassett’s monograph on Slavery and Servitude in the 
Colony = N orth Carolina. In general, eastern Carolina was slave- 
holding. The explanation is found in the fact that the men settling 
the West were accustomed to doing the farm work themselves, while 
the eastern coast men were slaveholders from tidewater Virginia. 
In Brunswick County in 1767 there were about twice as many blacks 
as there were whites. In the same year (1767) in the sixteen east- 
ern counties there were 21,500 blacks, and in the thirteen western 
counties about 16,000 blacks. In 1709, one-sixth of the population 
was black, the ratio remaining thus until 1754, when it changed 
to about ten blacks to fifty-one whites. It had risen to ten to thirty- 
nine by 1767. This was due, Bassett says, almost entirely to births 
within the colony. A planter coming to settle in Carolina ordinarily 
brought a slave or two with him. Within a few years his small 
farm would have been cleared and his stock of negroes increased. He 
would now take up another tract of land, placing part of his cattle 
and negroes on the new farm. In less time than in the case of the 
first farm, the second would be in good shape, so a third would be 
taken up. Continuing in this wise for years, the planter would 
eventually find himself owner of a half dozen or so farms, each 
stocked with cattle and slaves. In 1665 the Lords Proprietors of 
North Carolina offered fifty acres of land for every slave brought 
into the province.** The instructions sent to the governors show that 


“ Colonial Records, I, 428, Edmund Randolph's report of | sixty or seventy scattered 
families in 1696 is an understatement, Colonial Records, I, 46 
* The South in the Building of the Nation. Richmond, 1909, p. 441. 
“J. W. Moore, History of North Carolina, p. 63. 
** The South in the Building of the Nation, I, p. 441. 
* Colonial Records, I, 86. 
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this practice was almost constantly followed. Slaves undoubtedly 
assisted in the settlement of colonial North Carolina, though it 
would be very difficult to define just the worth of their performance. 
Farms were taken up with much greater rapidity, due to slave 
labor, while in addition the slave constituted property of compara- 
tively high value. 


InpDoLENCE AMONG THE CAROLINA PLANTERS 


As to the energy and labors of the Carolina planters there seems 
to be some confusion. There are tracts extolling the virtue of industry 
as exhibited by the Carolinians, and others bemoaning the fact that 
Carolina was possessed of an unusually fertile soil but that it prof- 
ited the planters nothing because of their aversion to toil. And then 
there are accounts which erroneously assume that plantation life in 
North Carolina was quite similar to that in Virginia. Of the latter, 
Miss Catherine Albertson’s Jn Ancient Albemarle may be taken as 
an example. She says, (page 48) “The well-to-do settlers with the 
families and servants established themselves upon large plantations.” 
We have seen above that the “well-to-do settler” and “large planta- 
tion” was decidedly the exception. Again, (page 67) “The great 
planters in those early days in North Carolina spent their working 
hours looking after the affairs of their estates, settling the disputes of 
their tenants, and attending with their fellow-landed neighbors the 
sessions of the General Assembly, and of the courts.” The fallacy 
in the statement lies in the fact that there were almost no “great” 
planters, hence there would be few disputes among the “tenants” to 
settle. Dr. Brickell says:** “The Lands being thus richly adorned, 
and the Planters enjoying all these Blessings, are as hospitable 
People as any in the World, to all that come to visit them, there 
being few Housekeepers, but what live decently, and give away 
more Provisions to Coasters and Guests, that come to see them, than 
they expend amongst their own Families.” As for this, it may be 
said that the Carolina planter could be hospitable at heart and 
still have very little of substance to offer. When we come to study 
the agricultural products of the colony we shall see that their 
“tables groaned (not) with dainties.” And in that sparsely settled 
region travelers were few, and the planter would naturally ex- 
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hibit his pleasure in welcoming a guest by providing the best he 
could offer, however unpretentious that offering might be. The pur- 
chased convicts and slaves encountered the harder toil of clear- 
ing and cultivating the lands.*° But the work done by the negroes 
was at times negligible, and that little was done poorly, for they 
were in many cases forced to subsist on a measure of Indian corn 
per day, a little salt each week, and a scanty amount of clothing.” 
Bishop Spangenburg said in 1752 that with the exception of the 
production of corn and hogs, the work was poorly done.®* Lawson 
affirms that he never saw a single acre of land in North Carolina 
managed as it should have been.®* William Byrd, II, made a jour- 
ney from his home in Virginia into North Carolina about 1721. So 
far as we know his account of the inhabitants is the only record of 
a stranger’s impression since the visit of George Fox in 1672." 
Being a Virginian of course Colonel Byrd was somewhat prejudiced, 
but allowing for that there must have been some foundation for the 
following oft-quoted picture of the natives of colonial North Caro- 
lina: “The men, for their parts, just like the Indians, impose ail 
the work upon the poor women. They make their wives rise out 
of their beds early in the morning, at the same time that they lie 
and snore till the sun has risen one third of his course, and dispersed 
all the unwholesome damps. Then, after stretching and yawning 
for half an hour, they light their pipes, and, under the protection of 
a cloud of smoke, venture out into the open air; though if it happen 
to be never so little cold, they quickly return shivering into the 
chimney-corner. When the weather is mild, they stand leaning with 
both their arms upon the corn-field fence, and gravely consider 
whether they had best go and take a small heat at the hoe; but gen- 
erally find reasons to put it off until another time. Thus they loiter 
away their lives, like Solomon’s sluggard, with their arms across, 
and, at the winding up of the year, scarcely have bread to eat.”** 
Miss Janet Schaw, on her visit to North Carolina in 1775, observed 
that the natives’ “indolence makes them prefer what herbs they find 
growing wild to those that require the least attention to proporgate.”*® 


oF. - Hawks, History of North Carolina, Fayetteville, 1858, II, P. 233. 

SA. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, L 260 

20 Tbid- e 89. 

® John Lawson, History of North — p. 83. 

%H. A. Smith, The Thirteen Colonies, 375. 

% Colonel William Byrd, The Westover _ Manuscript ; 27-28. 

% Journal of a Lady of Quali E. W. and O. Andrews, p. 174. Of. Ibid., p. 
153; and John Brickell’s Natural istory of North Carolina, p. 11. 
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Dr. Brickell (page 55) complained of a “scarcity of sufficient 
Hands to cultivate this noble and fertile soil.” Governor Dobbs ex- 
plained this by the warmth of the climate and the production of 
fruit and cattle without much effort. The Governor also said that 
artificers and labourers were scarce in proportion to the number 
of planters, hence their work was slovenly done, and even then de- 
manded and received wages of from two to five shillings per day, 
North Carolina currency. So the only hope of the planter lay in 
slave labor.°*” Though there were not enough slaves to develop the 
executive ability of the planters of Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina; there was enough to do the hardest manual labor and to 
make the planters despise it.°* So we may feel safe in accepting the 
characterization of Governor Dobbs, that the inhabitants of colonial 
North Carolina were “poor through indolence.’’* 


Summary or Part OnE 


Glowing accounts of the province of Carolina were written be- 
fore scarcely anything was actually known of the land or its produc- 
tions. These may be attributed to the splendidly developed imagina- 
tions of the writers of the period, or to willful misrepresentation 
in order to secure an early settlement of the colony. Quitrents were, 
in effect, taxes paid by the settler upon his lands. Because for a 
time the North Carolina quitrents were much higher than those 
demanded in Virginia, there was confusion, and, in addition, a re- 
tardation of settlement and agriculture. The proprietors, in order 
to develop Carolina, granted land on comparatively easy terms, but 
as time passed land became more difficult to secure. Due to irregu- 
larities in the issue of patents the land office was temporarily 
closed. From the records extant, few in number, it appears that the 
planter in North Carolina holding thousands of acres was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The lands along the coast were tillable 
but not nearly so fertile as those inland about the headwaters of 
the rivers and the almost undeveloped lands of the “Western 
Country.” The possibilities lying in the drainage of the eastern 
swamps were even then recognized. The movement toward the West 
vacated many eastern plantations, which were cheaply purchased 
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by newcomers, mostly from the North. The mode of husbandry was 
to effect a clearing, erect a log house, make a crop, and in a few years 
duplicate this process, until one became the owner of a respectable 
plantation. These plantations, in the east at any rate, were almost 
exclusively located upon the rivers, that communication and trans- 
portation might be facilitated. North Carolina’s population in- 
creased at a fairly regular rate from about 3,500 inhabitants in 1694 
to 181,000 in 1776. Generally speaking, the seaboard counties 
(eastern) were slaveholding, while those of the west were not slave- 
holding, (at least during their early development). The ratio of 
blacks to whites increased from one to six in 1709 to ten to thirty- 
nine in 1767. It is certain that the development of North Carolina 
did not progress as rapidly as her fertile soil would have permitted. 
This is partly explained by the warm climate, but the greatest reason 
seemed to be the natural indolence of the natives, who, Micawber- 
like, were constantly “waiting for something to turn up.” 


PART II 


Tosacco 1x CotonraL Nortu Caroirna 


North Carolina took to raising tobacco at an early date, for in 
1677, the little colony produced 800 hogsheads of this commodity.” 
Tobacco, along with grain, became the staple crop. By 1775, at 
the end of the colonial period, her export trade in tobacco amounted 
to $80,000, about twenty per cent of her total exports.“" There was 
practically no trade at that time in manufactured tobacco, the raw 
leaf was exported, to be manufactured abroad.** North Carolina’s 
tobacco was grown mostly in Albemarle and the counties near the 
Virginia line. In accordance with the navigation laws of the time, 
tobacco should have paid an export tax of about a penny a pound. 
But North Carolina was no exception to the general colonial rule in 
breaking the Navigation Acts when they became financially burden- 
some. As early as 1677 we have reference to a tobacco trade with 


oF. X. Martin, History of North Carolina, I, p. 166. 

* Meyer Jacobstein, The Tobacco Industry in the United States. Vol. 26 of the 
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New England.“ This was done by the vessels of New England, 
drawing very little water, penetrating the sounds, inlets, and rivers 
of the eastern coast, evading the few customs officials, storing the 
tobacco on board, and returning to New England, the Carolina to- 
bacco usually finding its ultimate destination in Scotland. To 
prevent this, Edward Randolph in 1695 ventured the radical sug- 
gestion that North Carolina should be annexed to Virginia.” But 
the most of the tobacco grown in North Carolina went either to or 
through Virginia. Bishop Spangenberg said that it was generally 
taken to Suffolk or Norfolk, the Carolinian being forced to receive 
in payment whatever the Virginian chose to give him.®’ Tobacco 
being North Carolina’s staple crop Virginia had it in her power 
to throttle Carolina prosperity, and in a measure this she did. Be- 
ginning in 1679, Virginia enacted a series of laws continuing 
through the Proprietary period, prohibiting the importation of 
Carolina tobacco, under penalty of forfeiture of this product.® 
Doyle claims that these acts were due to the poor quality of the 
North Carolina product, but if he can be mistaken in regard to one 
aspect of the tobacco trade, it is quite likely that he is mistaken 
in this opinion, especially when we are fairly certain that the 
North Carolina tobacco was of a good grade.*® European vessels 
frequently crossed from Virginia to Carolina in search of a tobacco 
cargo, it being secured in the latter colony without a duty. The 
law of 1679 was reéenacted by Virginia in 1705, and with increased 
penalties in 1726. Tobacco was North Carolina’s money crop, and 
these non-importation acts of Virginia were cruel_blows, forcing her 
to carry on clandestine trading operations. These Virginia laws 
along with the Indian danger (which continued until about 1715) 
and the irregularities of the Proprietors’ land system, do much in 
explaining the backwardness of North Carolina in comparison with 
her more fortunate sister colonies. 


% Colonial Records, I, 272. 

® Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1693-1696, p. 626. 
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Grain 


Tobacco had a close second in grain as North Carolina’s leading 
staple. Grain in North Carolina was of two kinds, Indian corn 
(maize) and Europeon wheat, though both of these were designated 
at that time as corn. According to Brickell, the wheat harvest in 
June was followed by the planting of Indian corn which in turn 
was mature by the autumn months, and when harvested served as 
feed for the horses, hogs, and poultry. It was said in England that 
one acre of Carolina land would produce from eighteen to thirty 
barrels of Indian-corn.” Plows gave way to the hoe in the plant- 
ing of corn, and the fertile Carolina soil increased the outlay in mani- 
fold abundance.” Corn was the principal grain crop of the Mora- 
vians.“* A contemporary traveler said that white, yellow, and red 
clay soils yielded the best crops of Indian-corn. In the interior he 
said he had seen corn “the stalks of which measured 18 foot long; 
and they told us, that the year before that they had 800 bushels of 
corn off 9 acres of that land.”” The soil produced year after year 
crops of Indian corn without being fertilized."* Crop failures in 
North Carolina were infrequent, but when these did occur, suffer- 
ing was only the more intense. Two such failures of the Indian 
corn crop, occurred in the years 1758 and 1766. Ordinarily the 
slaves were fed upon Indian corn, and when in 1766 the crop failed, 
in their extremity the planters began feeding their slaves upon 
their stocks of cattle and apples, this diet enduring until September 
first when the potatoes would come in and assist in relieving the 
suffering.” To guard against any such eventuality, an act was 
passed by the Assembly in 1753 prohibiting the exportation of 
grain in the time of scarcity.” ™ 

Brickell affirmed that wheat increased as much as a hundred 
fold. The planters never exerted themselves to secure the largest 
possible yields, the soil received little or no attention, and when crops 


7 Gentleman's Magazine, XXV, 582 (1775) 
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did thrive as they undoubtedly did thrive, we may accredit colonial 
North Carolina with possessing an extraordinarily fertile soil. The 
western counties raised a great deal of wheat, even to the extent 
of paying most of their public dues in that commodity, though 
they realized for it but one shilling a bushel.*° The Moravians, far 
in the interior, transported part of their surplus wheat to Cape 
Fear, and there received for it salt, bushel for bushel. At Wachovia 
the price of a hundred pounds of flour was twenty shillings.** In 
1773 Governor Martin wrote, “Indian corn My Lord is the Grain 
mostly cultivated in this Province, but I learn that the farmers 
here . . . are going more and more upon wheat.”*? 

It appears that, due to the vast amount of attention in compari- 
son given to the production of wheat and corn, the lesser grain 
crops were considerably neglected. Rye was grown, but the black 
bread made from it did not appeal very strongly to the natives.** 
Barley required great care in its production, especially in regard 
to the preparation of the soil, and taking into consideration the nat- 
ural aversion that the inhabitants had for labor, we can easily un- 
derstand why this grain was almost unknown. Oats were grown 
to a very limited extent,** as was also millet, at least by the 


Moravians.*® 
Rice, Inpico, Hemp, Friax, anp Cortron 


The culture of rice in North Carolina began in 1735 with the 
coming of the Moores and their friends, who brought with them 
some twelve hundred slaves, presumably for this purpose.*® The 
part of North Carolina devoted to the culture of-rice was the lower 
counties of the Wilmington district, the swamps bordering the 
Cape Fear River being deemed very rich and well calculated for 
rice culture.** The rich, black earth which was believed to be best 
suited for rice** was found in the low, flat grounds of the swamps, 
sometimes near enough to the sea to be overflowed by the tide, some- 
times far up the rivers and hence not so subject to the tidal waters. 
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Such swamps were rarely dry, nor on the other hand were they 
often wet enough to hurt the rice. To prepare these swamps for the 
culture of rice the cane was cut down, the small undergrowth cleared, 
the saplings and branches of the large trees were all heaped and 
burned. The trunks of these large trees were permitted to lie and 
rot, as rice was cultivated with a hoe, and probably also because 
this chimed with the natural inclination of the planter to let sleep- 
ing logs lie.*® The time of sowing rice was from the 1st of April to 
the 20th of May, a peck being generally sufficient to sow an acre, 
which then produced between thirty and sixty barrels of rice, or 
as Dr. Brickell observes (p. 15) “yielding from eight hundred to a 
thousand for one measure that is sown.” The rice was harvested 
during the latter part of September or the early days of October.” 
There were several sorts of rice, some bearded, some not, in addition 
to the white and red rice, the former of which was the best of all. It 
was claimed that North Carolina rice was the equal of any pro- 
duced in America.** By 1739 large crops of rice were being pre- 
pared for export.** As in the case of corn a summer drought meant 
the failure of the rice crop.” 

In North Carolina indigo and rice were grown in about the same 
districts, that is, the Wilmington and Cape Fear districts, in general, 
the eastern section of the State. Here the indigo plant did “thrive 
well,” according to an observer.** In 1738 the Assembly received 
the report of George Lillington that he had brought the culture of 
indigo to perfection.” In 1772 some South Carolina planters visited 
the Cape Fear River and approved of the culture of indigo and rice 
in the swamps of that region. That year Mr. Dupree manufactured 
seven hundred weight of indigo.** But the Cape Fear rice and 
indigo culture were almost ruinously affected by the drought of 
1773,*" and with the approaching Revolution, the planters had many 
other affairs to claim their attention. It seems that the ultimate 
discontinuance of the culture of indigo in North Carolina was be- 


"The above information was gained from Hugh Meredith's An Account of the Cape 
Fear Country, 1781, pp. 20-21. 
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cause its fermentation proved injurious to the laborers who were 
preparing it for market,®* and the occasional summer droughts 
worked havoc with the crop.” 

Though the soil of North Carolina was suitable to the production 
of hemp and flax, little effort was directed toward these commodi- 
ties during the colonial period. In 1760, Governor Dobbs recom- 
mended to the Assembly that encouragement should be given to the 
growth of hemp and flax.” This bore fruit in 1764 when the 
Assembly passed an act providing a bounty of sixteen shillings and 
eight pence for every hundred weight of hemp produced; and for 
every hundred weight of flax, thirteen shillings and four pence.” 
Remember, however, that this act was passed not so much to in- 
crease the prosperity of the Carolina planter as it was to provide 
British manufacturers with raw material. This bounty act expired 
in 1772, and in 1774 a committee recommended the revival of 
bounties upon hemp and flax.*®? But this industry just beginning to 
get upon its feet was dealt a telling blow by the Revolution. There 
is little doubt but that Carolina hemp and flax were of standard 
quality.*” 

Contrary to some writers’ opinions, cotton was grown in North 
Carolina, and that at a very early date. When the planters from 
Barbados settled the first Charlestown, that on the Cape Fear River, 
in 1664, they brought with them cotton seed, which they planted.’ 
Probably most of the planters raised cotton, though certainly not for 
exportation." Lawson said that a great deal of cloth was made by 
the women from their cotton, wool and flax, some of them keeping 
their families appareled by this means. One need not elaborate 
upon the difficulties involved in cotton-raising; suffice it to say 
that at that time there was no cotton gin, and the Carolina planters 
faced the additional problem of protecting their green cotton from 
the bears.*°° Though the North Carolina cotton likely enough served 
the needs of the inhabitants, Governor Tryon recognized that it was 
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not the equal of the splendid cotton of the West Indies." North 
Carolina should be given the credit, or perhaps discredit, of witness- 
ing the first appearance of the weevil. This insect first appeared 
there in 1728 and, gradually extended to the neighboring colonies 
of Virginia, Maryland and Delaware.’ 

That the planters were poorly equipped for the most productive 
work in agriculture is admirably brought out in the following ex- 
tract from the journal of a traveler in North Carolina immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the Revolution: “On our arrival here 
the stalks of last year’s crop still remained on the ground. At this 
I was greatly surprised, as the season was now so far advanced I 
expected to have found the fields completely ploughed at least, if not 
sown and harrowed; but how much was my amazement increased 
to find that every instrument of husbandry was unknown here; not 
only all the various ploughs, but all the machinery used is a hoe 
with which they at once till and plant the corn. To accomplish this 
a number of Negroes follow each other’s tail the day long, and have 
a task assigned them, and it will take twenty at least to do as much 
work as two horses with a man and boy would perform. Here the 
wheel-plough would answer finely, as the ground is quite flat, the 
soil light and not a stone to be met with in a thousand acres.” A 
drill too might easily be constructed for sowing the seed, and a light 
harrow would close it in with surprising expedition. It is easy to 
observe however from whence this ridiculous method of theirs took 
its first necessary rise. When the new settlers were obliged to sow 
corn for their immediate maintenance, before they were able to 
root out the trees, it is plain no other instrument but the hoe could be 
used amongst the roots of the trees, where it was to be planted, and 
they were obliged to do it all by hand labour. But thro’ this in- 
dolence some of them have their plantations still pretty much in- 
cumbered in that way, yet to do justice to the better sort, that is not 
generally the case. Tho’ it is all one as to dressing the fields, the 
same absurd method continuing everywhere.”"° Bishop Spangen- 
berg noted in 1752, that in a journey of one hundred and forty 
miles he saw “not one wagon or plough, nor any sign of one.”™™? 


%7 Colonial Records, VII, p. 429. 
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It would be difficult to say whether the lack of agricultural imple- 
ments was one cause or one effect of the backwardness of North 
Carolina. The chances are that such lack savored both of cause 
and of effect. Along with Virginia’s embargoes, the discriminating 
system of quitrents, the natural indolence of the planter, and now 
the lack of farming tools, we can very easily see why North Caro- 
lina’s progress was so gradual. Without produce, which was in 
great fashion the result of the other conditions, the planter could 
secure no implements; without implements he could not produce. 
And so the vicious circle of agricultural stagnation continued to 


revolve. 
Minor AcricutturE Propvucts 


North Carolina produced a very large quantity of honey, the in- 
habitants making this into an excellent mead, which greatly re- 
sembled Malaga wine.’ As for vineyards, it had been predicted in 
1650 that the vine would thrive beyond belief.* This was not the 
case, however, for in one of Governor Dobbs’s letters is found the 
explanation of the poor quality of Carolina wine, i.e., that the 
grapes ripened too early, and burst with the late summer rains.'* 
The wild grapes grew in abundance, and, though small, on account 
of their good flavor were a frequent article of diet.’ 

In a very limited way North Carolina has made amends for re- 
leasing upon her neighbors the destructive weavel. This she has 
done by giving to the world Timothy grass. The story goes that 
upon Durant’s Neck lived a Quaker, Timothy somebody or other, 
who, coming upon a kind of grass growing wild; conceived that it 
might be worth cultivating. Some of the seed were sent to a friend 
in England who found the grass quite valuable, and, in honor of 
his Quaker friend who had found it, he called it Timothy grass."* 

From North Carolina England also received her first potatoes. 
These were brought to England by Sir Walter Raleigh’s returning 
colonists in 1585 or 1586, and were first cultivated on the estate of 
Sir Walter near Cork.*” 
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The Indians, though knowing comparatively little of agriculture, 
did cultivate the potato." It is indeed certain that the planters of 
North Carolina were as well supplied with the sweet potato as with 
any other article of diet. They were so plentiful that when the 
corn crop failed they were given to the slaves as food."* That they 
grew well in Carolina soil is evidenced by Brickell’s statement (page 
18) that some weighed four pounds. This may be an exaggeration, 
although it is entirely possible. The potato was a welcome feature of 
colonial diet, as it could be cooked in so many ways: roasted in the 
ashes, boiled, made into puddings, used as a substitute for bread, 
and made into pancakes which a foreigner said tasted as though 
composed of sweet almonds.’*° Nor was the Irish potato unknown 
in Carolina.’ 

Dr. Brickell writes of a “Bushel Bean, so called from producing 
a Bushel of Beans or more from one that is Planted; they are a 
spontaneous product in Carolina, and are set in the Spring around 
Arbours, or near long Poles set in the Ground for that purpose, 
where they make a good shade to sit under in the extreamity of hot 
weather; they continue Budding, Flouring, and Ripening all the 
Summer, until the approach of Frost, which prevents their further 
Growth, and so dye; they climb prodigious high, and their stalk is 
about the thickness of a Man’s Thumb.”*** Also very plentiful was 
the Inidan Rouncival, or Miraculous pea, harvested late in the sea- 
son. The Bonavis grew easily, requiring a very brief season some- 
times of only six weeks. These and the calivances furnished annually 
two crops. The Indians had many kinds of pulse, for which the 
whites had no names. The kidney bean grew in great plenty, as 
did various sorts of European peas, such as the white and gray 
Rouncival, the Hotspur, the Dwarf, the Field, and the Sickle 
peas.?*8 

The Moravian diary records in a matter-of-fact way the fact that 
for dinner on August 9, 1768, they had a white cabbage which 
weighed eleven pounds.'** Such is, it would seem, extraordinary for 
North Carolina, yet such a cabbage is possible, and the Moravians of 
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mA M. Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days, New York, 1898 P, _}. 
1A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North agg x mi 
12 John Brickell, Natural History of North Carolina, BP. 
- = The above was derived from Brickell's Natural ay -— North Carolina, pp. 
4A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, I, 379. 
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Pennsylvania today produce cabbages of that size. Red Cabbages 
also grew in abundance. The Moravians also raised cantaloupes 
and watermelons, though with these they were not entirely suc- 
cessful.*** They were, however, successful in their production of 
broom corn, which they called “Neyer” corn.’*® 

Asparagus grew plentifully in the province, almost without at- 
tention, hotbeds and fertilizer being unnecessary. Parsley was 
grown but the planters took no care in preserving good seed, hence 
its cultivation was not so widespread, nor of so good a variety. The 
names only of the other minor agricultural products will be given, 
as no purpose would be served in going into detail concerning them. 
During the colonial period North Carolina also produced lettuce, 
various varieties of cresses, purslain (both tame and wild), mush- 
rooms, sorrel, cauliflowers (though of poor quality), artichoke (to 
a very limited degree), muskmelons (of several sorts), cucumbers 
pompions, burmillions, cashaws, squashes, symnals, gourds, carrots, 
skirrets, turnips, radishes (garden and horse), onions in great 
quantities, cives, garlic, spinach, parsnips, and beets.'** 

Though the planters of North Carolina did not pretend to be 
horticulturists, yet they did produce a great deal of fruit, much 
of it probably of an excellent type. The most common fruits were 
apples and peaches, and often were so plentiful that they were 
given to the hogs.”** At times peaches were secured from the In- 
dian towns.’ Other fruits that were by no means uncommon were 
pears, apricots, cherries, and quinces. Plums probably did not do 
so well for a premium of £50 was offered for five hundred 
pounds.**° Olives trees were also placed at a premium: one plant- 
ing one thousand trees should receive £40; eight hundred trees, 
£30; and for six hundred trees, £20.%* No records of olives pro- 
duced in North Carolina have been found by the author, so it is 
very likely that these premiums went unclaimed.*** 





“5A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 111. 

18 Tbid., II, p. 575. 

14% This information was secured from Brickell and from the Moravian Records. 
148. X. Martin, History of North Carolina, II, p 397. 

2% Colonial Records, II, 28. 

1 A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Il, p. 586. 

18 Thid., II, p. 584. 

_ 3 From the Moravian Records, II, p. 585, we learn, too, that a bounty of two 
shillings, six pence was offered for each pound of opium produced from poppy seed. 
Directions are given for making Turkish opium. Nothing more was found concerning 
this hoped-for industry. 
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Catritz, Hoes, anp THE Like 


Domestic animals were carried into North Carolina by the first 
settlers. The colonists from Barbados (1664) took with them cattle, 
horses, hogs, and poultry to the Cape Fear. The Albemarle settlers 
secured their animals mostly from the Virginians, although some 
were brought from so far as New England.*** The oldest extant 
records of North Carolina, those of a court held by President Harvey 
who came out in 1679 or 1680, show that cows then were valued at 
£400.** Carolina pork coming to be comparatively famous, it is 
well to examine this subject in some detail. Indirectly the soil 
was responsible for this, for, as we have already seen, Indian corn 
was produced in great quantities by this fertile soil, the corn in 
turn being fed to the stock, and likewise the fodder. We find diver- 
gent accounts as to the facility of cattle-raising in North Carolina. 
Dr. Brickell (pp. 9-10) says, “Horses, cows, sheep, and swine, breed 
(ing) in vast numbers, the Winter being very short, and that so 
mild, the Planters are at little or no Labour or Expence in provid- 
ing Fodder for their Stocks, to what other northerly countries are. 
For in the Winter they only fell large Trees, whereon grow long 
Moss, which the Horses and cows feed upon, and makes them both 
fat and strong; the cows will produce milk, with this kind of Fod- 
der, all the Winter Season, in great plenty.” On the other hand 
Bishop Spangenberg wrote in his diary in 1752,° “Cattle and 
horses must look out for themselves in winter,—if they live, they 
live. No hay is given them, for no one makes meadows ; fodder does 
not go far; and who could feed them on grain? So ordinarily in 
winter there is neither milk nor manure, and when spring comes 
the animals are so reduced by hunger and cold that they hardly 
recover before fall.’”’** Undoubtedly many immigrants accepted 
without question such writings as those of Brickell, and attempted to 
raise cattle without adequate shelter or feeding. This was detri- 
mental to animal husbandry in the colony, and the marvel is that 
so much was accomplished in spite of such conditions. Especially 





18 F L. Hawks, History of North Carolina, II, p. 233. 

4 FX. Martin, History of North Carolina, I, p. 166. 

35 A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, I, p. 39. 

¢J. A. Doyle says in The Colonies under the House of Hanover, p. 204, that 
“a class of indolent and thriftless settlers have been attracted by the story egg to 
Spangenberg) that in North Carolina cattle could run out all through the winter without 
any A — feeding.” It is extremely hard to correlate this view with the diary extract 
quo above. 
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were cattle and hogs raised by those planters possessing plantations 
at a distance from navigable streams. Here the hides of the cattle 
and barreled meat were made use of in great quantities.“’ The 
plantations on the rivers, as we have seen, were far more numerous, 
and here also cattle and hogs were raised extensively. We can 
readily imagine that swine would require relatively little attention 
from the planters. There were woods in plenty, with acorns and 
nuts galore, and shady streams which formed a veritable paradise 
for these animals. Brickell claimed that “the Pork exceeds any in 
Europe for Goodness.”’*** 

In regard to horses and cattle Bishop Spangenberg and Dr. 
Brickell take opposite sides. The former says that “‘horses and cattle 
are (so) small in the part of North Carolina which we have seen, 
not larger than English colts and yearling calves,’’** while the 
latter declares that the “Horses are . . . generally about thirteen 
or fourteen hands high.”**® Allowance, however, must be made for 
the fact that Spangenberg was describing the horses of the interior, 
and Brickell, those of the coast regions. The horses were never 
shod, as the ground was in most places soft, and covered with 
grass.‘* 

The cows were permitted to run in the woods during the day. 
At night they returned to penfolds erected adjacent to the planter’s 
cabin, where they were shut up with their calves for protection 
against wild beasts. Slaughtering was done, sometimes in the fields, 
sometimes in the penfolds. The animal was shot, the head and feet 
cut off, and the entrails removed. The fat of the latter was carefully 
preserved. Slaughtering occurred on occasion, though usually in 
October and the cool months, the meat then being prepared for 
export.'*? Along with bread, beef and pork formed the most com- 
mon part of the colonial planter’s diet.'** 

Cattle and hogs played a curious and important part in the 
French and Indian War, at least so far as North Carolina was con- 
cerned. Carolina troops assisted in the prosecution of the war in the 
Northern colonies. There was little or no silver, gold, or English 





37 F. X. Martin, Hist of North Carolina, II, p. ane. 


a Brickell, Natural History of North Carolina, p 
L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Baroline, I, p. 39. 
10 Jobe — Natural History of North Carolina, p. 53. 
141 Thid,, p. 53. 
442 Thid., i. 51-5 
48 Colonial te I, 718. 
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money in the province, and the North Carolina Proclamation money 
was not recognized outside the colony. So in order that her troops 
might be paid, North Carolina had cattle or hogs either driven along 
with the troops or later sent to them, these being sold for local cur- 
rency and the troops receiving payment in such local currency. At 
times pork was bought at home, shipped to Virginia, and there sold 
for the same purpose. For North Carolina this was a losing proposi- 
tion in that the products were placed upon a dull market and offered 
under well known necessity.*** 

For various reasons, animal husbandry was not the easy, delight- 
ful occupation that Dr. Brickell depicted it. It may be said at 
the outset, however, that the planters countenanced no competition 
in this field by the slaves.*** North Carolina cattle were not immune 
to the distemper, and annually the planters lost numbers of their 
stock from this cause."** Before the Tuscarora War ended the 
Indian menace (about 1712) the planters were given quite a bit of 
trouble by the redskin cattle-thieves. Many of these then esecaped 
with the stolen cattle into Virginia, and brought about correspond- 
ence between the officials of the two governments (North Carolina 
and Virginia) in regard to the apprehension and punishment of the 
malefactors.“** And not only were the Indians guilty of stealing 
horses and cattle. There were many white ruffians in colonial North 
Carolina, social disorder was frequent,’* and crimes such as alter- 
ing and defacing brands, mismarking and misbranding cattle, to 
say nothing of actual horse-stealing and cattle rustling, went on 
apace, even though the Assembly legislated against it rather fre- 
quently.*** Even the peace-loving Moravians were molested in this 
manner, for Bishop Spangenberg records in his diary that bands 
of horse thieves “constantly show their skill in this neighbor- 
hood.”**® As if this were not enough for the planter raising cattle 
to contend with, their cows were even intercepted by the negroes 
and milked.*™* 


14 Colonial Records, V, XI; V, 561; V, 795; VI, 286. 

MS An act of 1741 Ds under any circumstances, the raising of horses, cattle, 
and hogs by slaves. Cf. F. X, Martin, Public Acts of North Carolina from 1715 to 1790, 
Newbern, 1804, p. 64. 

4 The legislature fruitlessly encouraged measures to eradicate the evil. Cf., eg. 
Colonial Records, VIII, 132. 

47 Colonial Records, I, 751. 

“8 Cf. J. S. Bassett, The Conetitutional Beginnings of North Carolina. (Johns 

Hopkins University Studies 1894), XII, pp. 111-112. 
*# Colonial Records, IX, 395; XXIII, 57. In 1790 horse- reins was made punish- 
able by death without benefit of clergy, Colonial Records, XXV, 
10 A. L. Fries, Records of the a in —< Carolina, 1 ‘ 41. 
1 Journal of a Lady of Quality, W. and C. M. Andrews, p. 177. 
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Sheep were cared for in a manner similar to that of caring for 
cattle. Inclosures were built for them, and, like the cows, at night 
they were driven into penfolds for protection.”* Though the sheep 
seemed to thrive well enough in North Carolina, producing a high 
grade of wool, the industry never assumed a position of very much 
importance. As the wool of a small number of sheep was naturally 
inconsiderable in quantity, it was generally mixed with cotton in the 
manufacture of cloth." 

North Carolina was suitable to the raising of goats, but this in- 
dustry did not thrive at all, for the very good reason that the goats 
proved to be unworthy of the time and trouble consumed in manag- 
ing them. On occasion they could play havoc with a coming crop 
or promising fruit trees.’** 

There was no dearth of poultry in North Carolina, geese, various 
kinds of ducks, turkeys, chickens, and even pigeons being found in 
large numbers.*** Poultry-raising would almost naturally be carried 
on along with farm work, although the planters never went into this 
line of work exclusively. The poultry probably received less at- 
tention from the inhabitants than the care of any animals mentioned 
above, as they could get on well enough with the scraps of food 
from the kitchens, or, without this, there was abundance of good 
picking about the woods and fields. It was when the chicks were 
first hatched that great mortality occurred, Miss Schaw recording 
that “not a tenth part of what is hatched ever come to perfection, 
tho’ those that do escape their nursing come on prodigiously fast.’”’*** 

Inasmuch as beef and pork were the second most valuable of North 
Carolina’s products, and as they are so clearly related to agricul- 
ture, it is felt advisable to devote at this point some space to the 
consideration of the export trade in these commodities. Despite 
Bishop Spangenberg’s statement to the contrary,’ it is evident 
that the selling of cattle in Virginia was a source of respectable in- 
come to the planters of North Carolina. The hogs and cattle were 
driven on foot to Virginia, there sold on the hoof to the buyer, who 
paid for the meat by weight after slaughtering had taken place.’ 





%2 John Brickell, Natural History of North Carolina, p. 54. 

188 Colonial Records, VII, 429. 

John Brickell, Natural History of North Carolina, p. 55. 

185 Tbid., p. 55. 

156 Journal of a Lady of Quality, E. W. and C. M. Andrews, p. 166. 
TA. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, II, p. 630. 
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This represented one loss to the planter, and another that he en- 
countered at times was the loss of cattle stolen on the way to Vir- 
ginia by the drovers.“°* From Virginia this beef and pork was 
shipped to the West Indies; rum, sugar, and molasses imported in 
exchange, and these latter commodities in turn sold for cash to the 
Carolinians.“ The question naturally arises, why did the Caro- 
lina planters not prepare pork and beef for export themselves, in- 
stead of permitting the Virginians to pocket the profits? (It may be 
said here that an inconsiderable amount was so prepared and ex- 
ported, but that will be considered in a moment). In the filrst 
place, and perhaps the most cogent reason of all, the preparation of 
beef and pork required salt of a particular quality. English salt 
was found to be too mild, salt from the Isle of Man was too strong, 
and the salt from Spain and Portugal which served their purpose so 
admirably was prohibited the Carolina colonists by Act of the 
British Parliament. Twenty thousand bushels of salt were required 
annually for this industry.*** Again, North Carolina never devel- 
oped an important ocean commerce by virtue of the fact that she 
possessed no respectable harbors. Then a very large percentage of 
the cattle were raised in the interior of the colony, and thus due to 
the terrain it would be just about as easy to drive the cattle across 
the Virginia line as to drive them to any Carolina export town. In 
addition, it is by no means absurd to consider the fact that the in- 
habitant of North Carolina would prefer to drive his cattle across 
to Virginia and let the people of the latter province do the actual 
work of slaughtering and preparing the meat for export, if it did 
mean fewer returns to the Carolinian, for it certainly cannot be said 
that work was his affinity. Even as early as 1729, when North 
Carolina became a royal province, this practice of driving cattle and 
hogs to Virginia had assumed large proportions. No figures for 
the number of cattle were available, but the number of hogs an- 
nually driven to Virginia was estimated to be from thirty to fifty 
thousand.’ 


® Colonial Records, Il, 762. 
™ AL. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, I, p. 39. 
™1 Colonial Records, V, 322; C. R., IX, 269-270; Governor Dobbs wrote that hick- 
ory ashes were used for salt, but even had they been of proper a, they could 
never r have been produced in sufficient quantity for the salting meat, 363. 
%*3 Colonial Records, II, 762; C. R. Il, 621; John Brickell, Netona” "History of 
North Carolina, p. 52. 
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As above stated, North Carolina did export in a very small way 
beef and pork. This trade was negligible and might be passed 
over, but it admirably depicts commercial ethics of the time, and 
a reference to it should not be amiss. In justice to the people of 
North Carolina, however, it may be said that such practices were 
not peculiar to that colony nor to that industry. In his message to 
the Assembly, November 22, 1757, Governor Dobbs said: 

“The inspecting Act is most grossly abused in respect to Beef 
and Pork in the manner of killing and packing by putting in un- 
merchantable Beef and Pork, killed when it is hot, not bled properly, 
and rolled in the sand and dirt to add to the weight, for want of 
having houses to hang it up in, and casks to contain the pickle, 
by which means it is blown (frowned) upon in foreign markets and 
sold under half price.”** Whether “the want of having houses to 
hang it up in” was due to the indolence of the settler may perhaps 
be left for the reader to decide. 


Commopity Monry anp Commopity Prices 


Due to the English mercantile system there was little of the coin 
of England in the American colonies. Therefore the colonies issued 
paper money based upon their own resources; in North Carolina 
such was known as “Proclamation Money,” or “Proc.” But in much 
of the trading that went on even proclamation money was not used, 
trading in kind or barter occurred. This was greatly facilitated by 
the Assembly’s bestowing upon certain commodities a value repre- 
sented in either proclamation money or that of England,’ and 
even poll taxes might be paid in these commodities.“ The de- 
signated commodities were tobacco, hemp, rice, and indigo, though 
in their own trade with one another the North Carolinians probably 
used more corn and pork (along with tar and pitch, which were 
not agricultural products) than they did the officially designated 
commodities." Legal prosecutions were entered, the defendant to 
make payment in corn or pork.'* 

Prices of cattle and food products varied from time to time due 
to poor crops, war, and even the particular section of the colony 


ae ae Rosats A pet 
n the Seventeenth tury the accounts of the court had been kept in nds 
of tobacco, F. X, Martin, History of North Carolina, I, p. 166. ’ -_ 
“6 A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, II, p. 630. 
1 Ibid., II, p. 630; Colonial Records, I, 715. 
#7 Colonial Records, I, 610. 
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in which the sale was made. Likewise varied the ratio between the 
English pound sterling and proclamation money. That there was 
a considerable difference in value between the two is seen if we 
take the year 1709 for example when roughly the relation of proc- 
lamation money to sterling was as one to three, that is, a Carolina 
plantation worth £100 English sterling would bring £300 proclama- 
tion money.’ Unless specifically stated, one can assume that a 
given commodity value was reckoned in proclamation money, 
although this is by no means infallible. About 1700 sheep had a 
value of ten shillings; cows, thirty shillings; and shoats, five shil- 
lings.** In 1731 the Assembly established the following commodity 
prices: 


L 8 d 
Tobacco, per hundred-weight 11 a0 
Indian corn, per bushel 2 
Wheat, per bushel t 
Pork, per barrel 2 5 
Beef, per barrel 1 10 
Rice, per hundred-weight st @& 


The same year Governor Burrington wrote: “the greatest price 
ever given in North Carolina for an Improved Plantation, Buildings 
and all included has not exceeded a Thousand Pound in Bills, which 
sixty pounds worth of Commoditys from England will sell for, the 
reason is, the small Value the Planters receive for their Produce, 
a Bushell of wheat is given for six penny worth of English goods, 
a Bushell of Indian corn, peas, beans and other Pulse, for what 
costs four pence.”*”* The value of cattle had advanced from five to 
thirty shillings in 1700 to from forty to fifty shillings per head in 
1754; and cattle being procured more cheaply in South Carolina, 
many planters made their purchases there." In 1768 the sheriffs 
were authorized to receive in payment of taxes: rice, at twelve shil- 
lings per hundred-weight ; and indigo, at four shillings per pound.’™* 
This was likely part of the general policy of the Assembly at this 





188 Colonial Records, I, 715. 

% Samuel A. Ashe, History of North Carolina, I, p. 152; a hand mill for grind- 
ing meal was £6; Ibid. 

1% This was changed to 9 shillings sterling in 1740. Colonial Records ITV, 1120; and 
increased to 15 shillings in 1768; A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolina, II, 630. 

17 Colonial Records, III, 168. 

@2 Tbid., III, 337. 

7 A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, I, p. 111. 

1% Colonial Records, XXIII, 782. 
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period to encourage the production of these commodities. We can 
gain some idea of fresh meat prices about the beginning of the 
Revolution from the Salem Minute Book of the Moravians. Beef 
sold for two pence per pound; mutton, two and a half pence per 
pound. Corn was daily offered for sale at two shillings, two pence, 


per bushel.*” 
AGRICULTURAL Exports 


With the exception of tar and pitch almost all the exports of 
Colonial North Carolina were agricultural in nature. Some mention 
of this export trade has already been made, but it is worth a some- 
what more detailed treatment. We have seen that the Carolinians 
traded indirectly through the merchants of Virginia, and that they 
had almost no export trade of their own. Governor Burrington, in 
1736, felt that North Carolina was losing half the value of her 
goods by this indirect commerce.*** He estimated that the exports 
annually going into Virginia amounted to £50,000, and the Vir- 
ginia merchants felt that this estimate was too small by a sixth.’ 
Virginia was devoted primarily to the raising of tobaccco, and with 
the possible exception of Indian-corn, looked to Carolina to provide 
her with food supplies.’ North Carolina, too, and especially in 
war time, supplied the Virginia tobacco-fleets.‘” In addition to 
eattle and hogs being driven to Virginia, North Carolina exported 
Indian-corn, wheat, peas, potatoes, rice and tobacco."*° To Jamaica, 
Barbados, and the Leeward Islands North Carolina exported beef, 
pork, grain, and some pulse,’ in addition to the same products being 
sent to New England. That her exports did come to be considerable 
is shown by the fact that in 1752 North Carolina exported 61,580 
bushels of corn, 10,000 bushels of peas, 3,300 barrels of pork and 
beef, 100 hogsheads of tobacco, besides quantities of wheat, rice, 
indigo and potatoes.'*? 

That North Carolina badly needed export inspectors we have 
seen from the methods used in preparing pork for export. But it 





73 A. L. Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, II, p. 899. 
ar Colonial Records, IV, pp. 171-172 
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1% F. L. Hawks, History of North Carolina, II, p. 234. 
1” J. Lawson, History of North Carolina, p. 88. 
1 John Brickell, Natural History of North Carolina, p. 43; The South in the 
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was not until 1750 that inspectors of commodities intended for ex- 
portation were appointed for the ports of Brunswick and Wilming- 
ton; in addition to naval stores, rice, beef, and pork were made 
liable to inspection."** Indigo was made liable to inspection in 
1755.%* In 1760 Governor Dobbs recommended that flour be made 
an inspectable commodity in the southern ports."*° In 1764 a 
thorough-going inspection act was passed, making, in addition to 
the above articles, hemp, flax, flax-seed, and butter, liable to in- 
spection, not only before exportation, but even before sale. One 
or more inspectors were to be appointed in each county.* It is 
very doubtful, however, that this act was strictly enforced, especially 
in regard to the pre-sale inspections. In 1770 practically the same 
law was reénacted.*** 


AGRICULTURAL Progress oF THE CoLoNyY 


In the little more than a century of the history of colonial North 
Carolina can be traced a steady, gradual improvement in agricul- 
ture. The growth of agriculture and the expansion of the colony 
went on side by side. In 1677 the province consisted of a few in- 
considerable plantations, producing some Indian corn, eight hun- 
dred hogsheads of tobacco, and a few cattle.** From that time on 
additional crops were introduced until the colony’s agriculture be- 
came quite varied. By 1706 North Carolina was producing 
“tobacco as good as Spanish, delicious peaches of 24 ounces from 
which are made rare wines and excellent brandyes, and when dryed 
are an exceeding good sweetmeat, tho’ at present many are given 
to ye hoggs by reason of ye plenty.”"** The following year saw pork 
mentioned as an article of produce, though hogs had of course 
been introduced long before. 

Just when agriculture was becoming fairly well established the 
Tuscarora War burst upon the colony (1711) and it took some years 
for agriculture to regain the status it had occupied before the war. 


43 F. X. Martin, History of North Carolina, II, p. 57. 

1M Tbid., p. 82. Martin contradicts himself in regard to inspectable commodities, for 
on page 57, Volume II, he mentions rice, beef, pork and naval stores as being inspectable, 
while on page 82, he says that “Pork, beef, rice, indigo, naval stores and lumber, were 
this year (1755) made subjects of the laws of inspection, which hitherto related to 
tobacco only.”’ 

4% Tbid., II, p. q 

188 Colonial a 49 VII, 489; XXIII, 639 et seq. 

1 Thid., XXIII, 790 et seq. 

1s F. X. Martin, History of North Carolina, I, p. 166 

1% Calendar of State Papers, America and West Indies, 1706-8, p. 119. 

1 Colonial Records, I, 663. 
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Albemarle, in 1712, had to supply the entire county of Bath with 
grain.”** Next came the agricultural vicissitudes of 1727-28. In 
the former year a storm destroyed practically the whole of the corn 
crop, while a second storm descended upon the colony in August, 
1728, which again ruined the corn crop. Corn being “the staff of 
life” in this province, little short of a famine threatened the land.'” 
The price of corn went to five times its normal value. But in the 
face of this Governor Burrington was able to write the following year 
that he had seen great improvements in husbandry since he had 
come to the colony."** By this time agricultural products could be 
raised more easily and cheaply than in the early days, but even 
with the increased production they were all needed for the purchase 
of negroes and “British commodities.”"® During Governor Dobbs’s 
administration (1754-65) the number of cattle was very much less- 
ened by a distemper coming from South Carolina, destroying nearly 
seven-eighths of them, so that in this respect a “return to normalcy” 
hardly occurred before the Revolution." In other respects agri- 
culture was on the up-grade, hemp and flax grew surprisingly, and 
tobacco of splendid quality was grown in such amounts (even though 
not encouraged by the government) that in 1756 warehouses were 
established for its inspection before exportation. Wheat increased 
in its yield so that in 1764 bolting mills were erected on the Cape 
Fear River and flour was exported to the East Indies.*** This and 
the period just following was when the production of rice and indigo 
was being encouraged, the planting of vineyards urged, and a general 
spirit of agricultural enthusiasm seemed to pervade the colony.’ 
And it was just at this time of greatest promise to the planter 
that the red form of the god of war appeared and called away from 
their useful toil the men in the fields. 





11 F. X. Martin, History a North Carolina, I, p. 255. 
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Summary or Part II 


Tobacco, along with grain, became North Carolina’s staple pro- 
duct. In 1677 the colony produced 800 hogsheads of tobacco; by 
1775 she was exporting $80,000 worth of this product. Having 
little commerce of her own, North Carolina was seriously affected 
by the non-importation acts of Virginia in regard to Carolina tobacco. 
The fertile soil of the province yielded a rich return of Indian-corn 
and wheat. The settlers depended much upon their grain crops, 
and when these occasionally failed intense suffering followed. The 
lesser grain crops received very little attention in North Carolina. 
Beginning in 1735, rice was produced throughout the remainder of 
the colonial period, although not in quantity. Indigo was grown 
in about the same regions as rice, but summer droughts were ruinous 
to both the indigo and corn crops. Though Carolina produced hemp 
and flax of standard quality it was only in 1764 with the provision 
for a bounty that popular interest in this industry was aroused. 
Cotton of presumably standard grade was produced, not for export, 
but, along with wool, enough to satisfy the needs of the inhabitants. 
The planter in Colonial North Carolina was faced with a distressing 
lack of agricultural implements. In the way of minor agricultural 
products, North Carolina produced honey, some wine, a plentiful 
supply of both Irish and sweet potatoes, various kinds of pulse, cab- 
bages, and melons. Fruits were abundant, especially so were apples 
and peaches. Cattle and hogs were raised extensively, though as 
to their quality, owing to contradictory reports, it is impossible to 
form a definite opinion. Beef and pork were important articles 
of diet. Cattle-raising was a difficult task owing to the attacks of 
distemper, the Indian menace, and numerous cattle thieves. Sheep 
were raised on a small scale, and an abundance of poultry was a nat- 
ural outcome of the plantation system. For various reasons, the 
planters, instead of exporting beef and pork themselves, drove the 
cattle and hogs to Virginia, from thirty to fifty thousand annually, 
where they were slaughtered and prepared for export. 

Tobacco, hemp, rice, and indigo were used as money in North 
Carolina, their respective values being fixed by the Assembly. The 
ratio between the North Carolina proclamation money and the 
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English pound sterling was about one to three. The annual exports 
of the province to Virginia amounted to at least £50,000. Exports 
of grain, tobacco, beef, and pork, were also made to New England 
and to the West Indies. Beginning in 1750 North Carolina estab- 
lished customs officials to inspect articles intended for sale and 
exportation. A slow but real improvement can be seen in the agri- 
culture of colonial North Carolina; one of the last of the American 
colonies to be founded, and working under this temporal handicap, 
by the end of the colonial era she had developed a respectable agri- 
culture, and would undoubtedly have made wonderful strides in this 
field had she not been interrupted by the approach of the Revolution. 











NORTH CAROLINA LOYALISTS 
By Isaac S. HARRELL 


“No man is either good or bad merely for his opinions; in political 
- questions there is room for almost an infinite diversity of sentiment, 
among even the wise, as well as men of little understanding; and no 
man in a civil war is justly censurable for anything but insincerity 
in choosing his side, or infidelity in adhering to it.”* Such was the 
standard by which James Iredell judged his fellow-citizens during 
the American Revolution, and it is by this same high standard that 
posterity has come to appraise the men of Revolutionary days. The 
justification of the faithful and sincere loyalist may be relegated 
safely to the background. The object of this paper is to make some 
investigation of the number of active loyalists in North Carolina, 
and especially to examine the punishment of these loyalists by the 
patriot government. 

Upon what basis should the number of active loyalists in North 
Carolina be determined—contemporary estimates, opponents of the 
patriot government, the number punished for their political mis- 
deeds? Contemporary estimates are confusing and often contradic- 
tory. Shortly after the battle at Cross Creek Samuel Johnston 
wrote Joseph Hewes concerning the loyalists that took part: “ I have 
the pleasure to inform you that not one man of influence or leading 
in public affairs appears to have had any share in it. No man except 
Thomas Rutherford ever had a seat in the Assembly and of the five 
or six hundred of these poor deluded men no one except T. Ruther- 
ford had property of £100.’ Governor Martin’s estimate of the 
number of loyalists in 1775 and 1776 is very different; “I am per- 
suaded to believe that loyal subjects yet abound and infinitely out- 
number the seditious throughout all the very populous western 
counties of this Province.”* He urged Lord Dartmouth to send 
him arms for he fully trusted the loyalists would give him “suffi- 
cient strength to maintain the sovereignty of this Country to the 


1 James Iredell to A. Neilson, June 15, 1784. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James 
Iredell, II, 105. 
: * Johnston to Hewes, March 10, 1776, Hayes Papers, North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. 
8 North Carolina Colonial Records, X, 325. 
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King.”* Martin’s agents informed him early in 1776 that they 
could furnish him two or three thousand men on a moment’s notice ; 
they estimated the loyalists that could be relied upon at six thou- 
sand.° A month later these same agents made every effort to bring 
the loyalists to the relief of the marooned Governor; they estimated 
that five thousand Regulators and Highlanders were en route to the 
Cape Fear. Donald MacDonald, the leader of the Highlanders, 
when captured at Moore’s Creek informed the patriot leader, Richard 
Caswell, that he had only fifteen or sixteen hundred men with him. 
Governor Martin, after the encounter, fixed the number of loyalists 
who took part at seven hundred.* Two years later Josiah Martin, 
now an exile in New York, was writing to Lord Germain with an 
enthusiasm equal to that of 1775 when he was counting the loyalists 
by the thousand, that the Reverend MacLeod, recently arrived from 
North Carolina, had a “well concerted plan for drawing out of that 
Province, for His Majesty’s service, the loyal Highlanders, of whom 
they have two hundred and seventy odd men actually under the most 
solemn engagements to join therein on summons.”’ But the next 
year Martin’s estimate of the “well disposed subjects” in North 
Carolina began to rise, for as the British army moved up from the 
South “the serpents, encouraged by a little British sunshine came 
from their holes.”* In June 1780 the optimistic official, now in 
South Carolina and expecting soon to resume his duties as royal 
governor of North Carolina, wrote Germain that “he had the sat- 
isfaction to acquaint” him that there had been great proof “and mani- 
festation of the loyalty of the North Carolinians—not less that 1400 
of them have joined different parts of the army. ~ At one time near 
eight hundred men under Mr. Bryan of Rowan County joined our 
troops at the Cheraws” and “I have great reason to believe that all 
my representations of the fidelity of His Majesty’s subjects there, at 
the beginning of the Rebellion will be fully justified by their zeal 
and numbers, whenever the army enters their country.’”® In July, 
Major Craig, commanding the British forces in Wilmington, wrote 
{Nort Larelina Colonial Records, IX, 1174. 
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7 Public Record Office, Colonial Office 5, 176. Library of Congress Transcripts. 
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Lord Cornwallis that five or six hundred Highlanders were concen- 
trating about Cross Creek, and he believed there were many beside 
the Highlanders who were well disposed.*®. Cornwallis, repeatedly 
assured of the loyality among the people, marched into North Caro- 
lina in the fall of 1780 “only to raise men.”"* He reported in dis- 
gust that few joined him.” Governor Nelson of Virginia wrote 
General Washington that he did not believe ten men joined the 
British invaders when they came into North Carolina.“ Yet Martin 
and other British agents insisted that loyalty abounded and pointed 
to the continual opposition to the patriot government to support 
their statements. The estimates of the number of loyalists by con- 
temporaries, whether patriot or royal agents, like loyalism itself, 
rose and fell with the success and defeat of the British armies. Such 
estimates are of questionable value in determining the truly loyal. 
There was much opposition to the patriot government. What 
indication is this opposition of the strength of loyalism? A close 
analysis of conditions in Revolutionary North Carolina leads to 
the unflattering conclusion that many people at heart were neither 
patriots nor loyalists. Intense loyalty to country has its roots firmly 
planted in principles of government, and the institutions which 
governments represent. Sentiment in North Carolina had in gen- 
eral run counter to any such authority, and resented any intrusion 
of law into the free action of the people. Therefore the populace 
would not rally enthusiastically to fight for a government, whether 
English or American, which represented to them the inhibitions, 
duties and penalties of law. George Burrington, the first royal gov- 
ernor, wrote the Board of Trade shortly after his arrival in the colony 
that “The Inhabitants of North Carolina are. . . crafty to admira- 
tion, allways behaved insolently to their Governours, some they have 
Imprisoned, drove others out of the Country,” and “all the Governors 
that were ever in this Province lived in fear of the People.”™* 
William Byrd, who understood something of the temper of the 
colonists, warned the newly arrived governor: “I think by some 
samples I have known of that Country it will cost a pretty deal of 
a Loyalists’ Letters, I, 769. Library of Congress. 
106, ‘eo Controversy growing out of the Campaign in Virginia, I 65-67, 80, 
3 Nelson to Washington, July 27, 1781. Executive Communications. Virginia State 
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trouble to bring it into order, people accustomed to live without law 
or gospel will with Reluctance Submit to either. . . . I wish you 
all the success in the world in bringing the chaos into form and 
reducing that Anarchy into a regular Government in so doing you 
well deserve to have your statue erected, or which perhaps is better 
to have your sallary doubled.”** Burrington attempted to administer 
royal authority with a high hand for four years. In 1734 local op- 
position to him was so strong that he was recalled. No statue was 
erected to him. He did not receive one farthing of his salary. His 
successor, Gabriel Johnston, found royal authority “a very new sort 
of doctrine” to the colonists..° The people “never were of any 
service to the Lord Proprietors and if something is not speedily done 
to convince them that his Majesty will not be so used I am afraid 
that they will be of as little profit to the crown.’" For ten years 
Johnston struggled to extract from the people some service for his 
king, but to no avail. In his later years he neglected his duties as 
royal governor for the more prosaic but more lucrative task of farm- 
ing, and died in 1752, nominally the governor, with his salary 
£13,462 in arrears.’* Arthur Dobbs, who followed Johnston, spent 
the last years of a long life in mixing gentle portions of royal rule 
with colonial anarchy, but accomplished little of permanent value. 
William Tryon, who succeeded him, was a man of another sort— 
a soldier by profession, a royalist by temperament. He put down 
a rebellion which others had incited. By heavy expenditures and 
the pomp of the militia he created a display pleasing to the home 
government, but succeeded not one iota in converting the insurgent 
and lawless colonials from the rebellion of their way. Josiah Martin, 
successor to Tryon, was early dissatisfied with his appointment in 
North Carolina, for he saw there neither opportunity for service 
to his king nor chance to increase his private fortune. He was 
more reconciled and withdrew his application for removal after his 
appointment as agent for Lord Granville for he “received promise 
of great gain by additional land grants and fees and was induced 
to remain.”’® Like the first royal governor, Burrington, Martin, the 
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last royal governor, found sentiment so hostile to his authority that 
he was compelled to leave the colony. 

The beneficence of law was as intangible to the majority of North 
Carolinians in 1775 as it had been when the first royal governor came 
to them. The colony had grown rapidly since 1730, but neither 
physical nor social environment tended to develop a submissive 
peeple. Turmoil, fighting, disregard of social and civil responsibili- 
ty were as characteristic of the settlers in the “hill country” as was 
their hunger after land. The coming of the Revolution removed 
any check that government and law had ever placed on their pas- 
sions. “Tory risings”’ and “patriot retaliations,” the outstanding 
features of the civil war in the State, were often mere pretexts to 
rob, plunder and destroy. The fratricidal strife indicated inherent 
lawlessness more frequently than intense patriotism or loyalism. 
The so-called “Tories” rallied to the renegade David Fanning, but 
the military chieftain, Cornwallis, found no support among them. In 
September, 1781, Fanning with three hundred men captured 
Governor Burke and sent him from Hillsboro to the Cape Fear. 
From there he was sent to the British at Charleston. The loyalist 
newspaper in South Carolina, The Royal Gazette, hailed the final 
triumph of loyalism over patriotism in the State.*° Two months 
later Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown; loyalism in North Caro- 
lina covled, abated—died out. A few of the “Tory” leaders left the 
State, but the majority of their followers remained. Neither the 
British nor the American government regarded the participants in 
these “uprisings” as loyalists in the true sense of the term. Opposi- 
tion to government is by no means indicative of the strength of loyal- 
ism in North Carolina. 

A third and more tangible basis for estimating the strength of 
loyalism is an examination of the claims filed with the British 
government by those who suffered because of their loyalty. Shortly 
after the war Parliament authorized commissioners to hear petitions 
and make awards to American loyalists. Complete transcripts of 
the papers of the Loyalist Commission have been made for the New 
York Public Library and transcripts of the petitions of the North 
Carolina claimants have been made for the North Carolina His- 
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torical Commission.** In all, 2,560 persons filed claims with the 
Commissioners sitting in London and Nova Scotia. Of these 139 
designated themselves as from North Carolina.** Originally the 
North Carolina claims were preserved in four books in the Com- 
missioner’s office in London; one of these books has been lost. The 
three remaining books register the petitions in whole or in part of 
101 of the 139 applicants. An analysis of these 101 claims indicates 
that 48 of the claimants were merchants, 25 were farmers and eight 
of these operated grist mills and probably small stores, 8 were public 
officials under the Crown government, 2 were ministers, 2 were phy- 
sicians, 5 had miscellaneous trades, and 11 applicants fail to give 
any occupation. Equally significant is the fact that of the 101 
claimants only 10 designate themselves as natives of North Carolina, 
9 had migrated to North Carolina from other colonies, 68 had come 
from the British Isles, 4 were never residents in the colony, and 
10 make no designation of their origin. Not only had the great 
majority of the applicants migrated to North Carolina but their ar- 
rival had been of very recent date: of the 68 from the British Isles 
only 13 came before 1760, 20 arrived between 1760 and 1770, and 
25 arrived between 1770 and 1775; 10 of the applicants do not 
give the date of their arrival in the colony. Although the claims 
filed with the Loyalist Commission are by no means exhaustive, yet 
these petitions are representative of the active loyalists in so far 
as their loyalty permitted claim upon the government they supported. 

Especially significant is the legislation of the patriots against the 
loyalists. Anti-loyalist legislation went hand in hand with the 
movement for independence. In May, 1776, the Provincial Assem- 
bly ordered the imprisonment of all persons who took up arms in be- 
half of the royal government during the Moore’s Creek Campaign. 
In November British partisans were denied all civil rights and their 
property was made liable to seizure.** In April, 1777, more definite 
and far reaching legislation decreed that any person convicted in the 
courts of the State of taking a commission from the king was guilty 
of treason for which the penalty was death and the forfeiture of 
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_all property. Persons giving aid and comfort to the enemy were 
guilty of misprison of treason and were to be imprisoned for the 
remainder of the war and half of their estates forfeited. Moreover, 
all persons who had “traded directly to Great Britain in the last 
ten years in their own right, or acted as factors, storekeepers or 
agents for merchants residing in Great Britain or Ireland” were to 
take an oath of allegiance to the patriot government or immediately 
leave the State. The departing merchants were given three months in 
which to dispose of their property; after the expiration of this 
time their titles were forfeited to the State.** In November of the 
same year a yet more searching amendment required all males sixteen 
years of age or above to take an oath of allegiance or leave the State. 
County courts were instructed to take possession of all property 
forfeited under previous laws, and, after reserving a sufficient 
amount to support the families of those guilty of treason, were to 
hold the remainder for the benefit of the public. “All lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments and movable property within the State, and 
all and every right and title therein” of any person who was absent 
from the United States on July 4, 1776, or who had absented 
himself since that date, and was still absent, should be confiscated to 
the State if the absentee should not appear before the “next general 
assembly which shall be held after the first day of October, in the 
year 1778, and be admitted to the privilege of citizenship.”*° 

In January, 1779, the assembly proceeded with the confiscation of 
the property of those who came within the meaning of the law of 
1777. Commissioners were appointed in each county, who, after 
taking an oath of allegiance and furnishing a bond, were to take pos- 
session of all confiscable property. The commissioners were to sell 
the chattel property at public auction and rent the real property. 
They were to collect all debts due loyalists from citizens of the State, 
and give the payee a receipt which would discharge him from all 
future obligations to the creditor.** Dependent wives and chil- 
dren under the protection of the State were permitted to inherit as 
much of the confiscated property as they would be entitled to had the 
former owner died intestate. Confiscation of alien enemy property 

"North Carolina State Records, XXIV, 9-12. 
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was in accord with international practices, but the North Carolina 
process of confiscation was a departure from the principles of Eng- 
lish law: there was no provision in the act of the assembly for a 
court of inquest or for the process of office found, common in the 
English procedure. 

The confiscation act of January 1779 was far from drastic. The 
radicals, who demanded that the real property be sold, not rented, 
declared the law as passed would neither punish the offender nor in- 
demnify the public.** When the bill was before the assembly in 
January they were able to muster only 16 votes against the 32 
votes of the conservatives.** But by the following October dissatis- 
faction with the half-hearted confiscation policy had so increased that 
the radicals were able to enact their more violent confiscation pro- 
gram. The property of 68 designated persons and “all others who 
come within the meaning of the confiscation acts” was confiscated 
absolutely to the State.*° The local commissioners were to divide 
each confiscated estate into lots of not more than 640 acres each and 
advertise the property for sale at public auction. Commissioners 
were to make reports of sales, through the county courts, to the 
assembly. The purchaser of the confiscated property was given six 
months credit; title to the property was to come from the State 
and was guaranteed, . . . “if any recovery shall be made hereafter 
or any money paid in consequence of the act the State will be fully 
and amply responsible.”** An attempt of the conservatives to make 
provision for aged parents, wives and children of the former owners 
was overwhelmingly defeated.** The defeated conservatives pro- 
tested. “In mere modesty and humility, and that no merit may be 
imputed to us as members of the House of Commons on account of 
the bright dispiay of wisdom, virtue and humanity exhibited by the 
General Assembly in the masterly performance we enter this our 
protest”—so ran the ironic remonstrance signed by fifteen members 
of the assembly. Willie Jones, erstwhile radical, moved no doubt by 
compassion for loyalist friends and kinsmen, led the list.** 

The seizure and sale of property by the commissioners began im- 
mediately. In February, 1780, the commissioners in Pasquotank 


* North Carolina State Records, XIV, 345-347. 

® Thid., XIII, 721. 
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took possession of the property of William McCormick & Company. 
His library, silver, ten Negroes, other chattels and farm lands were 
sold for £102,870. The local court ordered the commissioners to 
pay one-half of the proceeds to members of the firm under protection 
of the State, and the remainder to the public treasury. In April 
£17,045 were accounted for by the commissioners, leaving a balance 
due of £34,390 which the commissioners had not paid in 1783.™* 
In March the commissioners in Craven sold loyalist property, much 
of it formerly belonging to Samuel Cornell, merchant and member 
of Governor Martin’s Council, for £258,476.°%° In August the 
same commissioners accounted to the State for £7,399 paid them to 
discharge debts due Cornell.** On April 22 the commissioners in 
Currituck took possession of the estate of Thomas MacKnight, 
planter, merchant and politician, including private as well as 
partnership holdings. In May the lands of MacKnight were 
surveyed, plotted and advertised for sale, but upon petition 
from Alexander Diack, representing William Atchinson, a mem- 
ber of the MacKnight partnership, the court forbade the sale and the 
commissioners rented the estate the year following for seventy bar- 
rels of corn.** The fragmentary condition of the existing accounts 
of the local commissioners makes it impossible to determine when 
much of the confiscated property was sold, but the subsequent history 
of confiscation indicates that a relatively small part was sold in 
1780. Cornwallis was approaching from the South and purchasers 
were slow in concluding sales when they felt none too sure of their 
titles. Certainly the benefits to the State Treasury were small, for 
the currency was rapidly depreciating. In January 1781 the assembly 
suspended sales.** 

The administration and sale of estates under the county confisca- 
tion commissioners were conducted with flagrant disregard for hon- 
esty, justice and public welfare. Fictitious accounts were filed by 
citizens against the confiscated property. The commissioners sold 
the property “at a short day, and from the scarcity of money in the 

% MSS. Papers of the Confiscation Commissioners. 2 boxes. North Carolina Historical 
Commission. 

© Ibid; Among the payees were Richard Blackledge for Spyers Singleton, £15,750; 
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country at a fifth or sixth part of their real value,” and often pur- 
chased estates themselves.** The purchaser was required to pay for 
the estate in six months, but often he failed to meet this requirement. 
The unsold property in the hands of the commissioners was wasted, 
often managed for the personal interest of the commissioners, and 
if rented no returns made to the State.*° In 1783 Governor Alex- 
ander Martin directed the justices of Surry County to investigate 
the alleged mismanagement of estates by the local commissioners.* 
In bold lawlessness unauthorized persons would seize the property 
of reputed loyalists. In the hills when the news spread abroad that 
a neighbor had joined the enemy the community would descend upon 
the worldly goods left behind—one would take a chair, a table or 
a “skillet,” another would make a selection from whatever wear- 
ing apparel could be found, and a more fortunate one would carry 
off a feather bed. From 1780 to 1783 laws were enacted strictly 
prohibiting any person not authorized by the confiscation act to 
seize property; removal of confiscated property from one county to 
another was forbidden. The governor by proclamation enjoined all 
citizens to prevent the carrying of sequestered property from the 
State.* 

The presence of British troops in North Carolina in 1780-1781 
had served to check radical legislation. But when the assembly met 
in the spring following Cornwaliis’s surrender, they were determined 
to execute the policies for which they had agitated throughout the 
war. They were eager to repeal the law of the previous year sus- 
pending the sale of confiscated property, they demanded that the 
loyalists be punished, and they protested against the return of their 
creditors, the merchants. The radicals were numerous, were deter- 
mined and kad able leaders in Timothy Bloodworth and Griffith 
Rutherford. The conservatives, too, were freer to act in peace than 
they had been in time of war. Each group rallied its forces for the 
battle between government and liberty. The first skirmish came in 
determining the future policy of the State towards the loyalists. 
Samuel Johnston led the conservative forces in the Albemarle sec- 
tion; shoulder to shoulder with him stood his brother-in-law, James 
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Iredell. In Halifax their leader was William R. Davie, son-in-law 
of Allan Jones, and with him, strangely enough, Allan’s brother, 
Willie Jones. In the Cape Fear district William Hooper, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and Archibald Maclaine, a bold 
leader and able lawyer, headed the conservative forces. These men 
bore the brunt of the conflict ; they were public agents of justice, law 
and order, and at the same time private agents for old friends and 
kinsmen who had remained loyal to Great Britain. James Iredell was 
a relation of Henry E. McCulloch, who, with the exception of the 
Granville heirs, was the heaviest loser under the Revolutionary 
seizures in the State. The exiled McCulloch appealed to Iredell, to 
Samuel Johnston and to “my dear Willie,” sometimes in haughty 
anger, frequently in deep humility, to come to his aid and help him 
save his estate.** Iredell and Maclaine were attorneys for Edward 
Bridgen, a prominent Cape Fear merchant guilty of political in- 
discretion.** Johnston, Davie and Iredell were consulted from time 
to time by the Cornell heirs.** William Hooper’s brother, George, 
was a loyalist refugee. This same George Hooper had married 
“Kitty” Maclaine, daughter of Archibald Maclaine.** At the bar, 
in the assembly and on the public square these aristocratic patriots 
fought for their unfortunate friends. They proposed no sweeping 
repeal of anti-loyalist legislation, but a just modification by three 
amendations. They argued, first, that the sale of property, except 
perishable articles, should be deferred—secondly, that the property 
of bona fide residents of Great Britain and the debts due the British 
merchants be exempted from confiscation,—and finally, they were 
especially eager that exiled friends be forgiven their political sins 
and permitted to return to their former homes. 

The radicals were vindictive, some no doubt covetous of the 
estates of the exiled loyalists. Maclaine characterized these radicals 
as a “parcel of profligate scoundrels—Peculation is all their aim”— 
men so wicked “cannot possibly do anything for the benefit of the 
public.” None of the upbraidings of the conservatives, however, de- 
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terred the radicals in their determination to sell all of the confiscated 
property. An act of the assembly of April, 1782, stipulated that all 
the property confiscated by the act of 1779, and in addition the 
property of Alexander Munn and James McNeil, was to be sold. 
The conservatives, unable to prevent the sales, sponsored and in- 
corporated in the act, a plan for the more efficient conduct of the 
sales by the confiscation commissioners. The State was divided 
into seven districts, with a commissioner in charge of each. These 
district commissioners were to supervise the local commissioners in 
the counties. Sales were to be conducted at the courthouse in the 
districts and all deeds for purchased property were to be issued by the 
State and recorded in the public land office. Purchasers were re- 
quired to give bond to complete their payments to the State in five 
years. If payments were not completed in the specified time the 
purchase was forfeited. In event a purchaser wished to pay in 
cash, one third of the payment must be made in specie. The reser- 
vation of one-third of the lands for dependents of the former owners 
who were under the protection of the State, and safeguards against 
fraudulent transfers were singular victories for the conservatives.** 

Under the provisions of the foregoing law the second sale of loyal- 
ist property began in the spring of 1782 and continued through the 
following year. The commissioners conducting the sales were called 
to render accounts in the fall of 1783,** and reports submitted from 
fourteen counties are extant. Although there are no means of deter- 
mining whether or not these reports include all the sales made in 1782- 
1783, yet no instance of sale has been found elsewhere that is not ac- 
counted for in these reports. The reports of November 1783 indicate 
that in the fourteen reporting counties*® loyalist property had been 
sold for £583,643-8-0 since the passage of the confiscation act of 1779. 
The commissioners in many of their reports make no distinction be- 
tween moneys collected for debts due British merchants, moneys col- 
lected for the sale of chattel property and moneys collected for the 
sale of real estate. Only £52,832 is specified as paid to discharge 





“The law of April 1782 was the alternative taken by the conservatives when they 
were unable to prevent the sale of the property. Archibald Maclaine in a letter to Governor 
Burke, March 27, 1782, discussed in detail the defects of the confiscation act of 1779 
and proposed remedies that he considered essential to safeguard the interests of the public. 
These suggestions of Maclaine were incorporated in the act of 1782. North Carolina State 
Records, XVI, 247-248; XXIV, 424-425. 

* Ibid., XXIV, 497-498. 

* The counties reporting are Chatham, Chowan, Craven, Currituck, Dobbs, Halifax, 
Lincoln, Martin, Mecklenburg, Orange, Pasquotank, Rowan, Surry and Wake. 
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British debts. The merchants Archibald Hamilton & Company and 
Samuel Cornell appear in these accounts to be the heaviest losers. The 
Hamiltons had £18,434 and Cornell £12,483 paid into the State 
Treasury to discharge debts due them. William Martin, prominent 
member of the assembly, discharged debts of £500; Spyers Singleton, 
Cape Fear merchant, paid into the State Treasury debts amounting to 
£10,466; Henry Montford, outstanding patriot, paid the confiscation 
commissioners a debt of £3,500 due Archibald Hamilton & Com- 
pany; Willie Jones paid a debt of £498 due McNeil Hamilton, £406 
due Archibald Hamilton, and acknowledged a debt of £1,145 due 
Archibald Hamilton & Company, but there is no evidence that he paid 
the latter to the State. Benjamin Exum, Treasurer of the New 
Bern District, paid the commissioners £1,696 due three British mer- 
chants; William Moore, legislator, militia officer and commissioner 
of confiscated estates, paid a debt of £3,000 due Archibald Hamilton 
& Company and £3,563 due other merchants. Ex-Governor Abner 
Nash, James Coor, Speaker of the Senate, Absolom Tatum, one time 
secretary to Governor Burke, and William Blount, Indian agent, took 
advantage of the opportunity to discharge sterling debts with depre- 
ciated currency. An incomplete list gives 204 accounts paid in Hali- 
fax, totaling £10,828 ; in Martin eleven persons paid debts amounting 
to £3,707; in Dobbs eight payments totaled £3,713." Reports from 
the Albemarle counties, from Craven, Orange and New Hanover, 
where debts were heavy and payments probably large, make no dis- 
tinction between moneys collected for debts and for the sale of prop- 
erty. In addition to the £52,838 reported as paid to discharge debts, 
the commissioners reported £42,686-4-11 from the sale of chattel 
property, the greater part of it being for negroes, and £82,148 from 
the sale of lands. The commissioners reported £106,130-3-1 
without making any distinction as to the nature of the confiscation, 
bringing the total sales, as shown by the reports, to £583,643-8-0. 
The sales were usually in currency, and without the date of the sales 
it is impossible to place any specie value upon the receipts. 

Of the loyalist property confiscated by the State much real prop- 
erty remained unsold after the commissioners made their reports in 
November, 1783. The assembly, at its October session in 1784, 


MSS. Papers of the Confiscation Commissioners. 
5 Jbid. 
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provided for the disposition of all estates that remained in the 
possession of the State. The provisions for the sale followed closely 
the act of 1782. New commissioners were appointed for the seven 
districts and their commission was increased from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent." All unsold confiscated property was surveyed, divided into 
lots of 640 acres and between 1784 and 1790 sold at auction. The 
reports of the commissioners appointed under the act of 1784 indicate 
that this third period of sales was conducted with more uniformity, 
more efficiency, and resulted in greater benefits to the public than the 
sales conducted under the acts of 1779 or 1782. Property sold under 
the act of 1784 brought £284,452-4-0, and all of the money except 
£26,292-0-4 had been accounted for to the State by 1791. The 
sales came after the State had funded its Revolutionary debt, and 
the sum received represents a higher specie value than had been 
realized from the two preceding sales. 

The foregoing account of the sales of confiscated estates is based 
upon the papers of the confiscation commissioners and these reports 
are incomplete except for the sales conducted under the act of 1784. 
The confiscation laws provided that all real property was to be deeded 
by the State and the deeds recorded in the public land office. Deed 
Book LIT has recorded in it 80 deeds for confiscated property, Book 
LXII, 411 deeds, Book LXIX, 68 deeds and Book LXX, 4 deeds. 
Other deeds for confiscated property may have been granted by the 
State, but a search of the books from 1780 to 1795 has disclosed only 
the 563 deeds enumerated.** As the dates of the deeds are continu- 
ous it is safe to presume that this enumeration is approximately com- 
plete. These deeds represent the sale by the State of 83 “lots,” a 

52 North Carolina State Records, XXIV, 424-425. 

3S MSS. Papers of the Confiscation Commissioners. The reports of the Commissioners 
appointed in 1784 are decidedly an improvement over the reports submitted by the com- 
missioners in 1783 and are not to be compared with the reports submitted by the county 
commissioners appointed under the act of 1779. Among the papers there is no report 
from John Walker, Commissioner for the Morgan District. The condition of the reports 
would lead to the conclusion that if property was sold in this district it was reported 
through other commissioners, possibly the commissioner in the Salisbury District. The 
commissioner in the New Bern District sold property for £22,419-4-8, made complete re- 
turns to the State and closed his account in October 1789. Nicholas Long of the Halifax 
District sold property for £24,903-18-0, paid the State in full and closed his account in 
December 1789. The commissioner in the Hillsboro District, Archibald Lytle, sold property 
for £64,282-1-0; in August 1789 he was due the State £15,340-1-0. Griffith McRee from 
the Wilmington District sold confiscated property for £54,323-9-0 and his account shows 
that he owed the State £9,489-16-4 in December 1789. In Edenton, Hardy Murfree sold 
loyalist property for £75,277-19-10 and in December 1791 he had paid all to the State 
except £666-5-4. Charles Bruce, Salisbury District, sold property for £43,245-12-4 and in 
June 1791, £795-17-8 were outstanding. 

54No records were found in the land office of property sold in Mecklenburg, Pasquo- 


tank and Lincoln counties, but the reports of the commissioners seem to indicate that 
real property was sold in each of these counties. 
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“lot” being an acre in some town or projected town, for £41,477-8-0, 
and of 121,694 acres for £200,526-11-1, making a total of £242,003- 
19-1 received by the State for the 563 enumerated deeds.” 

These records in the land office, as the petitions to the Loyalist 
Commission, are an index to those who suffered for their loyalty to 
the British government. Of the deeds in the land office, 239 dispos- 
ing of 56,969 acres, are for confiscated property formerly belonging 
to Henry E. McCulloch. The State received £10,275-11-10 from 
these sales. Sir Nathaniel Duckinfield lost 6,644 acres for which 
the State received £31,614-11-0. Eleven lots in Hillsboro, belong- 
ing at one time to Edmund Fanning, were sold for £7,189. 
Fanning’s mentor, Ex-Governor Tryon, lost his property in Bruns- 
wick and Orange for which the State received £7,191-40. An- 
drew Sprowle, a pre-Revolutionary merchant of Norfolk and for 
many years president of the Association of Virginia Merchants, 
forfeited his property in Beaufort and the State sold it for £6,940. 
The property of Andrew Miller & Company, chiefly in Halifax, 
brought £4,294; Thomas Hooper’s estate of 4,263 acres in Bruns- 
wick was confiscated and sold for £8,153. In all, deeds have been 


These deeds represent sales in thirty-three counties in the State as follows: 


County Lots Price Acres Price Total 
| FS Lee RE ae £ 2,849 £ 1,275-6 £ 1,275- 6 
SERRE Doe ae 7 Cia Perey 1 7 536 6,241 6,318 
TARTS EPA 4 1,560 8,204 34, 376-11 35, 045-11 
I isatecdcetistindeibnesbeinenitienstbaniol 12 317-18 8, 157 6, 249-13 6, 567-11 
a 5 510 8, 202 17,811- 5 18, 321- 5 
PSR DES Bee coEte Bt eae 489 126- 4 
at 310 830 
— ss RRS RSET TE 590 302-1 302-1 
i RGAE A.A itt PRS 14 5,973-10 334 4,360 10, 333-10 
a 2 4,075 7,315 7,228 11,303 
i il einai pie aint ane 129 1,225 1,225 
ELAS AMIGO LEE PS AR 2,174 477 477 
ES TNE AS ali al ee ae 3,420 703-11 703-11 
SAREE ie do at WE 16 4,247 2,042 4, 253-10 8, 500-10 
a 5,747 5, 268-15 5, 268-15 
ii aa 6, 838 14, 183-17 14, 183-17 
NEE, FE ASNT AES 5 2,982 1,685 4,197 7,179 
ge 2 160 742 1, 765 1,925 
ETE ELLIS I 3,980 2,804 2,804 
AEE EATS 1 180 235 206 
CEREALS ITT 1,724 1,970- 5 1,970- 5 
PTR RUT A AAT 1,180 144-1 144-1 
ae 2,252 3,415 3,415 
I 3 9,355 880 755 10,110 
a ae 18 12,031 14,457 17,317-12- 9 29, 348-12- 9 
OS ates steeer aie 240 430 430 
— SSAA a 8,484 18, 503- 7- 6 18, 503- 7- 6 
Sg 17,198 24, 990-11 24, 990-11 
RESIS RELI LA APB 200 270 270 
SS ELE EE 2,801 1,137- € 1,137- 6 
RRR Cae ae 3,440 733 733 
A SERINE SPT EI 1,917 14, 569-14-10 14, 5€9-14-10 
MIE da cutnixicdodcdanatmmetonsskive 2,943 2,317 2,317 





ET Se ee 83 £41,477-8 121,604 £200,526-11- 1 £ 242,003-19- 1 
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found for property formerly belonging to 97 loyalists; only 22 of 
these loyalists had been named “in the confiscation acts; 33 of them 
appear among the names of those to whom awards were made by 
the Loyalist Commission.” 

Investigation of individual loyalists in North Carolina is a pleas- 
ant excursion. Unique cases defy any general conclusion, but by 
cogitating the varied materials in their entirety several inferences 
may be reasonably deduced. The number of active loyalists in 
North Carolina probably was smaller than is generally conceded. 
Throughout the State there was much fighting, much opposition to 
the patriot government, much antagonism to all government and 
law, but at no time after 1776 was there any general movement 
to support the British. Those persons who were regarded as active 
loyalists by the British and American governments were recruited 
chiefly from the merchants. Often they were factors of British 
trading houses who had arrived in the colony since 1763. The im- 
perial commercial policy protected their trade, safeguarded their 
markets and compelled their loyality. These merchants had many 
debtors in the colony and the patriots regarded them as dangerous. 
It was against these foreign merchants and the large non-resident 
land-owners that the patriots directed their confiscatory legislation. 
Finally the reports of the various commissioners charged with the 
execution of this confiscatory legislation evince the conclusion that 
if the patriots in passing the confiscation laws were actuated by the 
hopes of raising funds to carry on the war, confiscation was a failure; 
but if confiscation was an attempt of the patriots to punish the 
loyalists, and this seems most probable, then despite the many pro- 
visions inserted in the confiscation acts by the conservative Whigs, 
confiscation was a success. 





%A careful search of the Loyalist Papers would probably reveal that more than 33 
of the 97 loyalists who lost property in North Carolina made application and obtained relief 
from the Loyalist Commission. When the Commissioners n their work some of 
the loyalists were dead and applications were filed by their heirs; some loyalists put in 
their claims as from other states. No attempt has been made to check these claimants. 











SOME NORTH CAROLINA TRACTS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Witiiam K. Boyp, Duke University 


XI 


InForMATIONS CONCERNING THE Province or Norra CaroLrna, 
Erc. (1773). 


INTRODUCTION 


There were two distinct waves of migration from the Scotch 
Highlands to North Carolina. The first followed the battle of Cullo- 
den. Many of those who had taken part in the Rebellion of 1745 
were pardoned on condition that they leave the realm; by 1749 more 
than 1,000 had accepted this condition, and of these many found 
homes in the upper Cape Fear region of North Carolina. The 
personal interest of Governor Gabriel Johnston, a Scotchman, in 
his fellow countrymen and the liberal policy of the Assembly in re- 
mitting the taxes of Scotch immigrants for ten years made North 
Carolina the principal objective of Highland emigration toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

This earlier migration has long had its proper place in North 
Carolina annals; but of greater proportions, and also less generally 
appreciated, was a second migration which began in the decade 1760- 
1770 and lasted until the opening of the Revolution. Its proper back- 
ground was the change wrought in the social conditions of the 
Highlands by the policy of the British government after the Rebel- 
lion of 1745, especially the abolition of heritable jurisdictions and 
military tenures, and the prohibition of the traditional Highland 
costume—measures which greatly weakened the clan as a political 
and social institution. Commenting on the results of these measures 
Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote, after his tour of 1773: “There was per- 
haps never any change of national manners so quick, so great, and 
so general, as that which has operated in the Highlands by the last 
conquest." 

The immediate causes of this later migration, however, are to be 
found in the economic conditions that accompanied the decline of the 
clan as a political and social unit, and these were threefold. 


24 Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, I, p. 127 (edition of 1775). 
5 
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First was a change in land tenures. Prior to 1745 it was cus- 
tomary for the clan chiefs to mortgage or lease the land, the mort- 
gaged properties being known as wadsets, the mortgagees as wad- 
setters; and the leased property as tacks, the lessees as tackmen. 
The wadsetters and tackmen rented the mortgaged or leased land 
to subtenants and by this system lessees and mortgagees acquired 
wealth, especially through the cattle trade, which prospered greatly 
after the Act of Union. But with the abolition of heritable juris- 
dictions and military obligations which followed the Rebellion, the 
chiefs sought power in new directions and began to exploit the land. 
To this end they extinguished the mortgages and leases held by the 
wadsetters and tackmen and rented directly to the subtenants at 
higher rates. Thereupon the former lessees and mortgagees turned 
their eyes to America, where they hoped to establish landed prop- 
erties with dependent tenants. A propaganda for emigration was 
carried on, clubs and societies were formed to finance the cause.” 

A second cause contributing to emigration was the condition of 
the laborers and small farmers. Throughout the eighteenth century 
the Highlands were overpopulated. Agriculture and the arts did 
not prosper. Upon such a background sheep-growing was intro- 
duced, which threw thousands of agricultural workers out of employ- 
ment and caused the eviction of small tenants. A contemporary 
correspondent estimates that in Perthshire and Argyllshire alone 
several hundred families were dispossessed when the farms were 
converted into sheep ranges.* Here, then, was a body of Scotch 
willing to colonize—men and families without employment and 
without hope of a livelihood because of the transition from unprof- 
itable agriculture to pasturage. To them the propaganda of the 
former wadsetters and tackmen made a deep appeal. And their 
migration was regarded with favor by the new class of renters be- 
cause a decline in the number of laborers and small cultivators, it 
was believed, would result in a lowering of rents. On the other 
hand, the lordly proprietors believed that emigration would be fol- 
lowed by an increase in rents, because the emigrants would be re- 
placed by renters from the South who were accustomed to paying 
better rates than had prevailed in the Highlands. 





2 “Veritas,” in the Edinburgh Advertiser, quoted in the Scots Magazine May, 1772, 
p. 697; Johnson, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, II, 49-51. 
* Scots Magazine, October, 1775, p. 536. 
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A third cause contributing to unrest and emigration was a crisis 
in the linen trade, which about 1770 met with severe competition 
from Ireland. A result was unemployment in the towns. “The 
wonted wealthy and opulent town of Paisley,” we read, “can not 
now support those ingenious mechanics who have raised it to its 
present greatness, but they are forced to abandon their friends and 
country and seek that subsistence in a distant clime, which they 
cannot in their own.’”* 

The social conditions resulting from these economic influences 
were deplorable. The land was full of people without employment. 
Crime, especially petty theft, was prevalent. A vivid picture of 
conditions is given in 1774 by James Hogg, a native of East 
Lothian, who rented a farm in Caithness. His relations with his 
landlord were satisfactory, but he lost so much property and so 
much of his crops through theft that he emigrated to North Caro- 
lina, bringing 280 people with him. In reply, probably to an in- 
quiry by British officials concerning the cause and scope of emigra- 
tion from Scotland, he writes as follows :* 


“STR, 

“In answer to the questions you have sent me, in consequence of 
orders from the board of customs, be pleased to know, That I am 
forty-four years of age, have a wife, and five children, all under 
eight years; I am a native of East Lothian, but for some years past 
have lived at Bolum, in the parish of Reay and county of Caithness, 
on a farm belonging to Mr. Innes of Sandside. 

“Others, with too much justice, complain of arbitrary and oppres- 
sive services, of racked rents, and cruel taskmasters; but Mr. Innes, 
my landlord, did every thing in his power to render my possession 
convenient and profitable; and in order to engage me to stay, offered 
me any terms I pleased: and certainly, had my situation in other 
respects been agreeable, I should not have been easily prevailed upon, 
with so young a family, and at my time of life, to leave my native 
country, and expose myself and family to the fatigue and dangers 
of a long voyage, in order to settle in an unhealthy climate in the 
woods of North Carolina: but by the barbarity of the country where 
I lived, I was in a manner forcibly expelled. 





**Philopatriw,”” in Scots Magazine, January, 1774, p. 64. 
5 Scots Magazine, July 1774, pp. 345-346; Letter to Mr. Balfour of Trinabay. 
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The people in my neighbourhood were extremely addicted to theft 
and pilfering, the constant attendants of slavery and poverty. I 
was fond of improvements in agriculture: I sowed field-turnips, but 
they were stolen before they came to perfection: I sowed pease, and 
was happy if they left me the straw: my potatoes and carrots suf- 
fered in like manner: and, in short, I found it impossible to save any 
thing from their rapacity. I made many attempts, according to my 
circumstances, to check such misdemeanors: I dismissed from my 
farm several sub-tenants and servants for trespasses of this kind; 
but, according to the fashion of that country, in spite of all remon- 
strances, and without scruple, they were received by others. I then 
resolved to prosecute criminally the first offender; and it was not 
long before I had an opportunity: A man of eminence in that way 
stole a sheep from me, and his examination discovered another re- 
nowned thief: I got them both presented, indicted, and tried; the 
one before Lord Kames, at Inverness, I think in 1766; he was 
sentenced to be whipped, and then banished the four northern coun- 
ties [xxviii, 500.]. As soon as he was set at liberty he returned to 
my neighborhood; where though he and his connections threat- 
ened my life, yet he was protected and sheltered by a gentleman of his 
name, not from any dislike to me, but in compliance with a popular 
maxim of that place, that a gentleman ought to protect from punish- 
ment all of his name, as well as his tenants and connections, what- 
ever be their crimes. The other culprit, at the succeeding circuit, 
was sentenced by the Lords Justice-Clerks and Pitfour, to be 
whipped and banished to the plantations [xxix. 325.]; but, getting 
out of the prison at Inverness, he returned to Caithness, where he 
lives without molestation to this day; as does the other at Strath- 
naver. 

“Thus, after attending two different circuits, at Inverness, and 
after much trouble and expense, and loss of business, and not being 
in circumstances to continue a struggle against my licentious 
neighbours, supported by gentlemen of wealth and influence, I was 
obliged to sit down quietly with my loss, though highly dissatisfied 
with my situation, and now more exposed than ever to the resent- 
ment of thieves and ruffians. 

“To complete my disgust, in the end of 1771 a ship belonging to 
Liverpool, loaded with iron, deals, and flax, was driven ashore in 
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sight to my house. I thought it my duty to give an active assistance 
to save the wreck and cargo from plunder; in resentment of which, 
some of the plunderers combined to destroy me and my family; and 
to execute their plot, in February 1772, seven desperate ruffians, 
armed with pistols and dirks, attacked my house in the night-time, 
and set it on fire in two different places; and, had not some of the 
family providentially awaked, all must have perished in the flames.— 
With much difficulty and expence I brought to light the perpetrators 
of this horrid deed: but, according to the use and wont of that 
country, a party soon formed to protect them, and the sheriff-sub- 
stitute, Macleod, the very person who ought to have assisted me, 
the sheriff-depute being then at Edinburgh, was not ashamed of be- 
ing their counsellor and agent. However, in spite of many power- 
ful and vigorous efforts, and many uncommon manoeuvres by him 
and his party to defend them from justice, some of them were 
brought to trial and condign punishment, and the sheriff-substitute 
was publicly and severely reprimanded. 

“About that time my brother, a merchant in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, coming to visit me, and making me advantageous offers to 
go and settle with him, I was easily determined to leave a country, 
where, for want of police, and due administration of the laws, I 
had found it impossible to defend my goods from being stolen; 
where, for an act of justice and humanity, my life was daily ex- 
posed to the resentment of murderous ruffians; and where the thief, 
the robber, the murderer, and wilful fire-raiser, never hitherto wanted 
a gentleman, or rather a party of gentlemen, to patronize them.— 
Those gentlemen in Caithness whose judgement and approbation is 
valuable, will readily acknowledge the truth of what I have set forth ; 
and many of them do lament, that, for these very reasons, their 
country is spoke of with reproach and detestation, and they have 
confessed that I had but too much provocation to leave them.—A 
list of the murders, robberies, and thefts, committed with impu- 
nity there, during my residence in Caithness, would surprise a Mo- 
hawk or a Cherokee.—Without this detail I could not explain my 
reasons for emigrating; but such as they are, I have declared them 
to you with that sincerity and freedom that I think become an honest 
man, though, I suppose, the length of this letter will prevent them 
from ever being read. 
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“With regard to taking so many people with me, I beg leave to ob- 
serve, that I neither solicited, took advantage of, nor inveigled any 
person; and that I rejected hundreds who warmly intreated me to 
find them a passage. I took none excepting my servants, but such 
as paid their own freight, and had their honesty and character at- 
tested by their ministers—When we were shipped at Thurso our 
numbers were as follows: 


My family, including servants, ...................-...-.--.--------se+-eeeeeee+ 16 
Other passengers above eight years, -....................--------------- 174 
SEITE SS TTL ee 60 
Besides sucking children, .....................--..----------eeceesseeeeeeneeseeeeees 30 

Total 280 


“The loss of so many people, and the numbers they may in time 
draw after them, will probably be missed by the landholders; but let 
them learn to treat their fellow-creatures with more humanity. Instead 
of looking on myself as an enemy to my country, in being accessory 
to the carrying off so many people, I rejoice in being an instrument, 
in the hand of Providence, to punish oppression, which is by far 
too general ; and I am glad to understand, that already some of these 
haughty landlords now find it necessary to court and caress these 
same poor people, whom they lately despised, and treated as slaves 
or beasts of burden. 

I am, &c. James Hoe.” 
Gardehouse in Zetland, Mar. 29. 1774. 


The proportion of the second emigration from the Highlands can 
only be approximated. The number going to America from 1763 to 
1775 is generally estimated at 20,000; in addition many went to the 
Lowlands and elsewhere. Conservative observers were alarmed at 
the possible results of this emigration. Too much money was being 
withdrawn from Scotland and the steady removal of skilled me- 
chanics, it was feared, would in time give America an advantage 
over the mother country in manufactures.* It was feared also that 
the Scots, with grievances in mind concerning conditions in Scotland, 
would strengthen the radical element in America. In fact, the 





* Scots Magazine, September, 1772, p. 515, and December, 1774, p. 651. 
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British government became alarmed and in September 1775 instruc- 
tions were sent by the commissioners of the customs to the customs 
officials to give no clearance papers to vessels carrying emigrants 
bound for the American colonies.’ 

North Carolina was the favorite objective in the later as well as 
the earlier Highland migration. To this there are frequent refer- 
ences in the Scots Magazine. Thus we are informed that fifty 
families left the Highlands for North Carolina in 1768, that 100 
more left in 1769, that six vessels with 1,200 emigrants sailed in 
1770, and that in 1771, 1772, 1774 and 1775 1,050 persons under- 
took the voyage to North Carolina.* While the migration was at 
its maximum an unknown author, using the pseudonym “Scotus 
Americanus,” published in pamphlet form Information concerning 
the Province of North Carolina, addressed to emigrants from the 
Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland, (1773), which sets forth 
very briefly the grievances of the Highlanders and at considerable 
length the attraction of North Carolina to colonizers. A copy of 
this pamphlet is in the possession of the New York Historical So- 
ciety and by courtesy of that institution it is herewith reprinted. 





* Scots Magazine, September, 1775, p. 523. 
® Ibid., passim. 














INFORMATIONS 


CONCERNING THE 


PROVINCE 


OF 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Migrations to America from many parts of Britain, particularly 
to the province of North Carolina, from the Highlands and isles of 
Scotland, have, of late, become very frequent and numerous, and 
are likely to continue so. Whatever this may be owing to, the matter 
is serious, and, to some, the consequences are very alarming. The 
natives of the Highlands and isles have always been remarkable for 
the strongest attachment to the place of their nativity, and for 
the highest respect towards their masters and superiors. In these, 
they were wont to find kind patrons and protectors, and cherishing, 
indulgent fathers to themselves and families. This endeared to them 
a soil and climate to which nature has not been very liberal of its 
favours, in somuch, that they have ever shewn the utmost aversion 
at leaving their country, or removing to happier regions, and more 
indulgent climates. That this is true of the Highlanders in general, 
will be acknowledged by those who are in the least acquainted with 
them. The cause, then, that could induce a people of this cast, to 
forsake their native lands, in such numbers, and make them seek 
for habitations in countries far distant and unknown, must, doubtless, 
be very cogent and powerful. And, here, let the present land-holders 
and proprietors consider, whether, of late, they are not greatly to 
blame? whether they have not begun to shake [4] the iron rod of 
oppression too much over them? Let proprietors of the largest estates 
among them, such whose fortunes enables them to figure it away in 
life, ask themselves, if they have not used every means to estrange 
the affections of the Highlanders from them? whether they have 
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not contributed all in their power, and, in a manner, exerted them- 
selves to make their home intolerable and disagreeable to them, and 
lessen their once strong attachment towards their beloved, though 
poor country, so as to make them forget their native prejudices, 
surmount every apparent difficulty, and become emigrants and ad- 
venturers to other climes and regions far remote. 

The luxury, dissipation, and extravagance of the times, may chiefly 
account for this change of conduct in the land-holders towards 
their tenants. Formerly the proprietors resided mostly among them 
upon their estates, conversed freely, and were familiar with them, 
were tender of them, cherished, and patronized them; to them the 
tenants were devoted; to them they had recourse upon every emer- 
gency: they were happy, they grew up and prospered under them. 
The modern lairds, unlike their fore-fathers, live at a great distance 
from their estates. Whatever misfortunes may befal the tenants, 
whatever grievances they have to complain of, whatever op- 
pression they may groan under, they have no access to their 
masters; they scarce know where he lives, or where to find him; 
or, if they should, it is a long and expensive journey to go where he 
is; and complaints at a distance are seldom listened to, or properly 
redressed. Careless and unconcerned the master lives in the circle, 
as it is called, of the gay and the great. There, is a round of merri- 
ment and whim, in a vortex of airy amusements, of giddy and un- 
substantial pleasures, and at the height of an [5] expensive, though 
false and unnatural taste, he squanders away his fortune, and wastes 
his time and his health at once. 

Seldom does he visit his estate, or if he deigns to do it, it is only 
with an intention to squeeze and oppress the tenants still more, and 
then betake himself in haste to the same scenes of dissipation and 
luxury, where, what he has extorted from the over-awed and deluded 
tenants, soon runs short, and is exhausted. In these visits to their: 
estates, they are commonly attended with minions and sycophants, 
ever ready to soothe and flatter them, and excite their predominant 
passions, to the great hurt of the tenants, whom they are taught to 
look upon, only as instruments whereby to gratify their avarice and 
extravagance. And when the poor expect relief and protection from 
their masters, as formerly, they find every avenue and all access to 
them shut up, or, if admitted into their presence, they find such an 
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awful distance and state kept, that they are spurned away with looks 
expressive of the utmost contempt, or dismissed with a volley of oaths 
and curses, in a language strange and unknown to the most of them. 

These gentlemen too, accustomed to live in large and wealthy 
cities, or in the most fertile and best cultivated provinces of Britain, 
are greatly shocked, in their visits, at the rude aspect, and steril face 
of the Highlands, and at the small progress that agriculture makes 
in these remote parts. The natives are exclaimed against, as an 
intractable, idle, and useless set of beings. Without means, without 
encouragement, at a distance from market, against climate, and soil 
too, in many places, it is expected of them, that they should culti- 
vate and enclose wide extended heaths, rugged mountain, and large 
barren morasses. [6] But, may it not be asked, if the proprietors 
themselves have shewn any extraordinary specimen or examples of 
this sort among them? have they done any thing effectual towards 
bringing on, or establishing fisheries, trade, or manufactories on their 
estates? Such of them as do improve and enclose their ground, is it 
not at an immense expence, far beyond the reach of most tenants 
in the Highlands? Are not these things carried on from father to 
son, through a long tract of time? And, in general, may it not be 
asked, whether much advantage has, as yet, been made of them? 
and whether they are not still at a very low pass over all the High- 
lands? But, at any rate, can it be expected, that tenants, upon short 
leases, can do any thing remarkable in this way, especially at this 
period, when, instead of that tender indulgence and encouragement 
requisite to bring forward agriculture in a country still lying in a 
state of nature, nothing is heard of but new impositions, new grass- 
ums, and a rise of rent equal to, if not beyond, what the gross pro- 
duce of the ground can amount to? But if, in the opinion of these 
gentlemen, the native Highlanders are deemed so useless and lazy 
a people at home, why is any bar attempted to be thrown in the 
way of their emigrating from their native country? why rather 
not contribute to send them off, in order to make room for another 
“set of tenants more able and industrious, that will soon make the 
“country put on a different aspect, that, by dint of labour or magic, 
“ shall make their barren wastes, and heath grown mountains, rival, 
“in verdure and produce, the fertile plains of Lothian, or the 
“ Carse of Falkirk ;” tenants that can bear any load laid upon them 
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by their tender-hearted landlords, with chearfulness, and without 
murmuring? What a happiness for these needy and arbitrary [7] 
lairds to rule over a parcel of such tame and passive subjects ¢ 
But, in the name of wonder! why are such low arts used to hinder 
the Highlanders from quitting their country? why so much ridicule 
thrown on America? why so many false representations, and dis- 
couraging accounts given of it, in the public papers? and, when 
these seem to be disregarded, and of no effect, why is recourse had 
to the daring effrontery of some puny scribbler, to threaten the in- 
terferance of administration against depopulating the Highlands, 
and that a parliamentary inquiry was to be made, to prevent any 
more emigrations, as if the Highlanders were totally ignorant of the 
world, and of the laws of their country? The Highlanders are not 
to be intimidated by bugbears; nor are they so little versant in the 
history and constitution of their country, as not to know that they 
are free born, and that they have a right to emigrate into any part 
of the British dominions that they chuse. Such mean hints, and 
despotic notions, might well enough suit the meridan of Moscow, or 
of Paris, during the reigns of Peter the Great, or Lewis XIV. How 
fatal to France was the oppression and persecution of the Hugue- 
nots ¢ what a reproach to the memory of Lewis? and how vain were 
his severe edicts, and all his endeavours, to prevent their emigrating 
from that country? are facts too well known and ascertained. What 
igornance, then, of the laws and constitution of Britain, do writers 
of this stamp betray? how unworthy are they of the protection and 
blessing of these laws ¢? what friends are they to domestic tyranny and 
private oppression, when they thus talk of getting them sanctified, 
and our chains fastened and rivetted by the authority of a British 
legislature. It is indeed astonishing, how far ignorance, partiality, 
and [8] prejudice, will often carry people. But, surely, it must be 
a new thing in these enlightened times, for one to publish such glar- 
ing absurdities, such grovelling sentiments, concerning the right of 
British subjects to change their place of settlement under the same 
happy government. None but a rapacious, despotic land-holder, or 
his greedy, disappointed factor, or agent, could be capable of it. 
Theirs, then, be all the praise of this generous and well-timed sug- 
gestion! theirs also be the glory of falling upon those lucky expedi- 
ents, by which the Highlanders are forced from their dwellings, and 
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reduced to the hard necessity of making use of emigrating from 
their country, which, by all laws, human and divine, they know they 
are, and ought to be possessed of! 

A moderate rise of rents, is what every proprietor has a right to 
expect, at certain periods of time, in a country advancing in agri- 
culture, trade, and manufactures. How far back the Highlands in 
general are, in these respects, is too obvious to the view of every visit- 
ing traveller: yet no set of people would be more disposed, or ready 
to give additional rents, and grassums, than the Highlanders, accord- 
ing to their circumstances ; for they commonly think it a hardship to 
change their master, and look upon it as worse than banishment to 
be obliged to quit the spot where they and their fore-fathers have 
lived. Some of their land-holders, not ignorant of the prejudices and 
strong attachments of this sort that prevail among them, and 
prompted by their own avarice or extravagance, both equally insati- 
able, have laid down schemes for raising their lands to three or four 
rents, with grassums. Some of the poor tenants were over-awed, and 
some others deluded, to take their lands at this immense rise, and, 
having scarce stood it two years, have become bankrupts [9] and 
beggars. Thus, though they and their forefathers might have 
formerly lived easy, and made some small provision for their families, 
they are now, by one sweep of grassum and additional rent, re- 
duced, at once, to the lowest state of indigence. 

It is a well known and received maxim, in farming, that the gross 
produce of the land should be, at least, equal to three of the current 
rents, or by what means shall the farmer support himself? But, in 
these modern schemes, this maxim is quite laid aside, and another 
of a very different and strange complexion is attempted to be sub- 
stituted in its place, viz. “That the more rent is laid upon any 
“farm, the better shall the tenant be able to improve the land, to pay 
“his rent, and to live well, than when he paid a small rent.” In 
conformity to this refined maxim, some of these gentlemen set part 
of their lands, and soon found their expectations disappointed. With 
true tyrannic perseverance, they have tried one set of tenants after 
another, by the same rule, and have seen them all beggared in their 
circumstances. When they perceived some tenants of more spirit 
than the rest, discover an impatience of the oppressions they bore, 
throw up their tacks, convert the remainder of their subject into cash 
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and attempted to try their fortunes in another country, and open 
a door for themselves and friends in a land of liberty and plenty, 
by a few going this year, 1770, and numbers following the next; 
then it was, that these gentlemen, with their wonted candour, began 
to entertain the public with exclaiming against all emigrations in 
general, with running down a country and its climate, both of which 
they are equally unacquainted with, by giving false accounts of it, 
depreciating its produce, its customs, and its trade, though utter 
strangers [10] to them all. How eagerly do they catch at any dis- 
couraging tale, picked up from some sailor or skipper that has but 
touched on the coast of North Carolina, though at a great distance 
from our Highland settlers in that province, and having never had 
any intercourse with them, who wanted both understanding and 
opportunity to judge properly of their advantages and mode of liv- 
ing? how ready are they to publish these vague and indistinct ac- 
counts as ample and satisfactory? But all ship-masters are not of 
the same cast; some there are who have penetrated among the High- 
land settlers there, who formerly knew their situation in their own 
country, and can do justice to that state of ease and happiness in 
which they now live. Nay, I am well aware, that some few among 
the Highland gentlemen are no strangers to the truth of what is re- 
ported concerning North Carolina; and that, if they would speak 
out, they know it to be a country no way inferior to what it is repre- 
sented. Some of them were officers in America, and our common 
men served as soldiers there during the last war, and both acquired 
immortal honour. It would seem as if they had made such impor- 
tant conquests in that quarter of the globe, in order to secure to them- 
selves, and their countrymen, an agreeable and happy retreat, and, 
a large and fertile field for them and their posterity to flourish in. 
To such as are unprejudiced among them, we might appeal for the 
truth of the most flattering accounts of North America in general; 
but, pudet hoc opprobrium, they disguise or conceal what they know 
of it; self-interest biasses them, and makes them suppress the truth, 
till it is now too late to do so; it is in vain to carry on the farce, 
for the truth will remain no longer concealed. 

And now, is there any wonder, if, under their present [11] dis- 
couraging circumstances, and considering the dark and gloomy pros- 
pects they have before them at home, that the Highlanders should 
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seek for refuge in some happier land, on some more hospitable shore, 
where freedom reigns, and where, unmolested by Egyptian task- 
masters, they may reap the produce of their own labour and industry. 
For this purpose, where can they better betake themselves than to 
the large continent of America, to that part of it especially, to 
which some of their countrymen went sometime ago, where their pos- 
terity still live well and independently, and to which, of late, num- 
bers have gone, who shew no inclination to return; but, on the 
contrary, send the most favourable accounts to their friends and ac- 
quaintance in the Highlands, and the most pressing invitations for 
them to follow after them across the Atlantic. Here they still be 
long to the British empire, and are happy under the benign influence 
of its administration. Here, at ease, they may enjoy all those civil 
blessings which the noblest constitution under heaven was intended 
to communicate to all ranks belonging to it, and to make these bless- 
igs permanent and sure. 

In the following pages, I mean to give my countrymen a short 
sketch of the province of North Carolina, with regard to its climate, 
soil, produce, and manner of settling there, founded upon unques- 
tionable evidence, as well as personal observation, by which it will 
appear how little credit is due to the ridiculous and discouraging 
accounts given in the public papers, at the desire of some of the land- 
holders, by which also will be shewn, that of all our colonies it is 
the most proper for Highlanders of any degree to remove to, if they 
want to live in a state of health, ease, and independence. No cir- 
cumstance shall be exaggerated, as it is not intended to deceive or 
mislead any person; the simple truth shall be told, and [12] let 
facts be judged of as they really are. And as no man would chuse 
to be deceived himself, nor would any honest man impose upon 
others, conscious no charge of this kind can justly be laid against me, 
when I fairly lay before the world, and my countrymen, the present 
situation of that province, in the above respects, by which I candidly 
own, that I myself am swayed, and led to risque my all, and fix 
my residence there for life. Whether others shall follow my ex- 
ample or whether matters shall strike them in the same light, is 
what I know not, nor am I much solicitous about; but, in justice to 
a country so falsely arraigned, so undeservedly depreciated and 
ridiculed, I venture this brief account under the eye of the public, 
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and as it may be supported by the concurring testimony of many 
gentlemen of repute and credit who have been among our settlers in 
North Carolina, who were at pains to be thoroughly acquainted with 
their method of settling, mode of living, and every thing relating 
to them. To shew that they have made a happy exchange, and no 
people can be in more easy circumstances, or better satisfied. with 
their present condition, I might appeal to numberless letters from 
those very settlers, to their friends and acquaintance in the High- 
lands, which may be easily seen, and might, if necessary, be pro- 
duced. In these letters, we find parents inviting over children that 
were left behind, children their parents, husbands their wives and 
families, and brothers their sisters, all describing their state there, 
as far preferable to what they ever knew before in every respect; 
and earnestly wishing their relations and connections of every tender 
tie would go and partake of the fame happiness, and no longer re- 
main under home oppression. Surely, if these people, artless and un- 
designing as they are, could mean to deceive, it must be reckoned 
a very uncommon and most unnatural [13] deception; nor will it 
be easy to explain how they should all conspire in the same tale, and, 
without varying, stumble upon the same favourable accounts. 

That these accounts are genuine and true, we hope, will appear 
from the following general description of the province in question, 
in which all that is intended, is to lay before my countrymen things 
most essential for them to know, without launching into the fav- 
ourite topics of mere travellers, or attending to an exact form and 
method, like writers on geography. 

North Carolina lies between 31 and 36 degrees, and 31 miles N. 
Lat. 76 and 19 W. Long. from London on the east, it is bounded 
by the Atlantic ocean, and has about 400 miles of sea coast; on the 
north it boarders with Virginia, and on the south with South Caro- 
lina; but its boundaries to the west are unknown and unlimited. It 
surrounds a part of South Carolina, extending itself, on that side 
to places as yet unvisited, which are inhabited by Indian tribes. The 
climate is agreeable and wholesome in general; and, compared with 
the rest of the northern hemisphere, may be looked upon as the 
most temperate part of the earth on the north side of the equator. It 
agrees, in general, with that of Virginia; but where they differ, it 
is much to the advantage of Carolina. The summers are warmer 
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than in Virginia; but the winters are milder and shorter; nor are 
there such sudden transitions from heat to cold, nor such violent 
extremes as in Virginia. The winters are seldom severe enough 
to freeze any considerable body of water, and affect only the morn- 
ings and evenings, when the air is felt as sharp as in the High- 
lands ; but the frosts have seldom strength to resist the noon-day sun ; 
so that many tender plants, that do not stand the winter of Virginia, 
flourish here. The sky in winter is commonly clear and serene, and 
no [14] deep snow is to be seen. The climate in summer is said, 
by people of observation, to resemble that of Italy and Lisbon, and 
indeed they lye in pretty near the same latitude. Many are made 
to believe, that in Carolina, as in Jamaica and the Leeward Islands, 
the whole year is one continual summer; but this is a mistake; they 
have the four revolving seasons as in Britain; the transitions to 
each are gentle and imperceptible. In the months of March, April, 
and May, their spring, all things are alive; the birds make the wood- 
lands ring with mirth; and the kingdom of vegetables, under the 
Divine care, springing forth in rich profusion, adorning gardens and 
meadows with gay and glowing colours; the trees produce their buds 
and foliage, promising rich fruits in their appointed seasons; and 
no place can exhibite a richer carpet, and more beautiful verdure. 
The jessamin, the laurel, the bay, the sassafras, the pines, the honey- 
suckle, the dogwood, and most kinds of shrubs, enrich the air with 
their fragrant odours, and the woods are covered with the greatest 
variety of flowers and blossoms. The mariners, going upon the coast 
in spring, have smelt the pines when several leagues at sea. About 
this time the farmer sees his work begin to prosper, and his industry 
rewarded. 

The summer, which is in the months of June, July, and August, 
may indeed be called hot; the mercury, in an approved thermometer, 
keeping up from 70 to 80 degrees at noon. Near the coast, and in the 
sandy parts, the heat would be intolerable, were it not for the 
breezes, which come from the sea; but, by not exposing the body to 
the warm sun-beams at noon, a man may always keep himself cool 
and comfortable in the hottest day; the houses are built airy, so that 
they always have a cool room to go into. Up the country, and on 
river sides, the warmth is less intense, the soil being deep and moist, 
and covered [15] with verdure; nor does the heat hinder people to 
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travel easily and comfortably the whole day in summer, as they 
go over a level country under the shade of lofty trees in the woods, 
which are widely separated, and clear of under-wood. The longest 
day in Carolina, the sun rises at four, and sets after eight. 

September, October, and November, are the autumn months; the 
first of which, together with part of August, are their rainy and 
windy months; but, in the month of October, there cannot be a more 
temperate air, and finer climate, than here, the weather being mild 
and dry for the space of forty or fifty days. 

In the low and marshy parts of the country, the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly new-comers, are apt to fall into those diseases incident to 
a moist climate, especially in July and August, when the weather is 
hottest, and the air becomes stagnant; and, in September, when the 
weather changes, and the rains fall heavy; then, I say, they are 
subject to agues, fluxes, and intermitting fevers; but these do not 
prove mortal; and, in general, it is allowed, that the inhabitants are 
not affected by any particular distemper, except such as proceed 
from intemperance, and a neglect of themselves upon their first 
arrival. The dropsy is very rare; as for consumptions, they are 
not very destructive; perhaps it may carry off a person in nine or 
ten years; and that dreadful complaint an asthma, is not known, 
unless brought from other places; in which case, the climate affords 
great relief to the afflicted. The three remaining months are the 
winter season: the air is serene, the weather dry and wholesome, and 
intensely cold but for a short time; the mercury in the thermometer 
being all the winter between 30 and 50 degrees, and, when carried 
into the open air, has never been known to sink lower than 20 degrees. 
The shortest [16] day, the sun rises half an hour before six, and 
sets at five. At this season, the country is very agreeable to sports- 
men, having plenty of all sorts of game in the greatest perfection ; 
such as deer, which are as numerous as sheep in Scotland; wild tur- 
keys, in flocks, throng as rooks or crows, and weighing about thirty 
pounds, which shews they are of a large size; geese and ducks, of 
which last great quantities are taken; eight or ten, when fitting, 
is but a middling shot. There are also great quantities of partridges, 
doves, larks, woodcocks, snipes, plovers, and blackbirds, besides a 
great number of sea fowl; and in the back woodlands, where the 
chestnut grows, they have the pheasant and the peacock. 
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This colony is but in a manner in its infancy, and newly settled 
in respect to its neighbouring ones. There is a great coincidence be- 
tween the soil, produce, and face of the country with those of Vir- 
ginia; but, in the fertility of nature, Carolina has the advantage. In 
a word, the northern parts of it produce the same things with the 
southern parts of Virginia, and in greater perfection. The south- 
ern parts of it produce the same things with which the northern 
parts of South Carolina abounds; and, as in the back parts it skirts 
or runs along a great part of South Carolina, the produce is much 
the same as in that country and is conveyed by rivers or land car- 
riage to Charlestoun, and other ports of that province for sale. Its 
commodities and general produce are very valuable, consisting of 
rice, indico, hemp, tobacco, fir, deer skins, turpentine, pitch, tar, 
raw hides, tanned leather, flower, flax-seed, cotton, corn, pease, 
pottatoes, honey, bees-wax, Indian corn, barrelled beef and pork, tal- 
low, butter, rosin, square timber of different sorts, deals, staves, and 
all kind of lumber. This short description will not admit of entering 
into the manner in which the above commodities [17] are cultivated; 
but the late settlers there from the Highlands are assiduous in their 
employments; and this, joined with the hospitality, friendship and 
harmony, that subsists among them in general, from whatever coun- 
try, cannot fail, in a short time, of making the province flourish, and 
of rewarding their labour with independence and wealth, the off- 
spring of ingenuity and industry. 

The province is divided into several counties, and intersected by 
many large navigable rivers; the chief rivers are, Albemarle, Penta- 
guen, Neuse, Cape Fear or Clarendon, Watere, Santee, Pedee, &c. 
The only sea bordering on this coast is the Atlantic ocean, which is 
reckoned shallow for ships of burden to come nigh the coast, except 
in few places. The coast is low land, and the shallows come on 
gradually, so that, by sounding, it is easily known when vessels are 
near enough, so as to make for their destined harbours, which are 
now found to be equally convenient with the most noted in other 
provinces, and they are also seated at proper distances along the 
coast: it is true, that hitherto they have been looked upon as incommo- 
dious, but, from the increase and goodness of the commodities raised 
in the colony, ships begin to find their way with ease, and many 
ports are frequented with ships from a great part of the trading 
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world. The harbours of Roanack and Pimlico are famous and well 
known: many others are good and safe. The most remarkable 
promontories are Cape Hatteras, in 35 degrees N. Lat. and Cape 
Fear to the south of it. At the mouth of the river here, vessels of 
large burden have ready access; and this is the principal and most 
centrical river in the province for trade. From the entrance of Fort- 
Johnston to Brunswick, the former seat of the governors, it is 12 
miles up the river, from thence to Wilmington about 15 miles. Wil- 
mington is well situated for trade, as it lies at the confluence of 
[18] two large branches of Cape Fear river, by which means all 
commodities from the southern and middle parts of the province 
centre there; consequently it is, of late, become a place of elegance 
and wealth: there are many eminent merchants there, and much 
shipping from the neighbouring colonies, from the West Indies and 
Britain ; so that, for commerce, and a well furnished market of all 
necessaries, it is at present reckoned the most flourishing, and is 
still greatly increasing. Here the river is as broad as the Thames 
at London. The north-west branch of this river, along which I 
travelled, is navigable about 40 miles above Wilmington for large 
vessels; but long boats, lighters, and large canoes, carry goods for 
above 100 miles farther up. On this north-west branch of the same 
river, lies Cross Creek, or Ney Campbeltoun, about 100 miles dis- 
tant from Wilmington in the course of the river. This town is 
situated in Cumberland county, and the inhabitants mostly High- 
landers, emigrants from Argyleshire, and the western isles, are settled 
in said county. The land, in general, along the sea coast, is light 
and sandy, and promises little in appearance.to a stranger; it is, 
however, of a generous nature, and helped by a kindly sun, yields 
corn and tobacco extremely well, and, when flooded, yield rice plenti- 
fully. But, along the sides of rivers and creeks, there is a fine black 
mold, and rich soil, for about a mile and a half back from either 
bank of the river, which, without manure, returns plentifully what- 
ever is committed to it. This good soil spreads still wider, and im- 
proves continually, as you advance into the country, and then it 
is uniformly good and fertile for immense tracts of land. The 
whole country is in a manner one forest, where our planters have 
not cleared it. And at a 100 miles from the sea, where it begins 
to grow hilly, and mixed with rising grounds, [19] the soil is of an 
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amazing fertility, fitted for every purpose of human life. Nor can 
any thing be imagined more pleasant to the eye; than the variegated 
appearance of this back country. The air is here pure and whole- 
some, and the heat in summer much more temperate than on the 
flat sandy coast. It is diversified in the most agreeable manner, 
with arable lands, meadows, and woods; here and there appear ris- 
ing hills; and its forests abound with excellent timber, such as oak 
of several sorts, cyprus, hickory, the pine, the walnut, the ash, the 
poplar, the beech, the elm, the sycamore, the laurel, the bay, the 
gum, and the mulberry, with many others not mentioned. This 
furnishes the inhabitants with plenty of fire-wood, and the best of 
timber for ship-building and other uses. The woods in general wear 
a refreshing vedure through the year: and the earth is rendered rich 
and delightful by the fine rivers and streams which glide through 
them. Where I travelled, the banks of the rivers from Wilming- 
ton to far above Cross Creek, were agreeably adorned with fine 
seats, villas, and pleasant farm-houses, at moderate distances, on 
either side, which afforded a most enchanting scene of the ease and 
happiness which the present settlers enjoy: and, in general, most of 
the present planters may be said to have a river at their door, and 
easy conveyance for their commodities to market. 

The land in Carolina is easily cleared, as there is little or no under 
wood, and the woods mostly consist of tall trees, at a considerable 
distance; and, by the different species of these, the quality of the 
soil is easily known. The grounds which bear the oak, the walnut, 
and the hickory, are reckoned the best; they are of a dark sand in- 
termixed with loam. The pine barren is worst, being almost all 
sand; yet it bears the pine tree, and some useful plants, naturally 
yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine. When this sort 
of land is cleared, which is done very easily, it produces [20] for 
two or three years together, very good crops of Indian corn and 
pease ; and, when it lies low, and is flooded, it answers for rice. Their 
low rich swampy grounds bear rice, which is one of their staple com- 
modities. It is, as before observed, that on the sides of the rivers, 
all the good timber, and large useful trees, are found in abundance; 
behind these stretches of good land, the country is covered with 
pines and firs, from which tar, turpentine, and rosin are made, and 
for which articles there is a fund inexhaustible for many years. In 
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the forests, the trees are far separate, as I observed, and free of 
shrubs and under-wood; they are lofty, and very straight, so that 
a person may ride through them, in any direction, without danger 
or inconveniency. I have seen the inhabitants hunting foxes, bears, 
and deer, through the woods, galloping very hard. Nothing sur- 
prises an European more, at first fight, than the size of the trees 
here, and in other American colonies. Their trunks are often from 
50 to 70 feet high, without a limb or branch, and frequently above 
30 feet in circumference, of which the natives and Indians make 
canoes, some of them so large, that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels 
of pitch, though formed of one entire piece of timber. Curious 
pleasure-boats are likewise made of these. Vegetation is amazingly 
quick in this province ; the soil, in general, will produce most things ; 
the climate has something so kindly, that the soil, when left to 
itself, throws out an immense quantity of flowers and flowering 
shrubs. All kinds of European grain grow there, such as barley, 
wheat, oats and rye, clover and lucern grass. Plants from Europe 
arrive at perfection here, beyond what they do in their native coun- 
try. Wine and silks with proper culture, might be had here. For 
variety of roots and herbs, I believe, it rivals any country. The 
sassafras, sarsaparilla, the China root, the Indian pink, the golden 
rod, the horoun, and the snake root of various sorts, are [21] natives 
here, and found scattered through the woods, together with other 
medicinal and aromatic herbs. There is a kind of tree, from which 
runs an oil of an extraordinary virtue for curing of wounds, and 
another that yields a balm thought to be little inferior to that of 
Mecca. Besides these, there are other trees that yield gums, liquorice, 
rhubarb; and other physical roots are found to thrive extremely well. 
The power of vegetation has been found so great, that a peach tree 
will bear in three years after putting of the stone into the ground. 
The fig-tree will bear two crops in the year, of large and luscious 
fruit. Melons, the Canada peach, and the white common peach, 
grow well and large, as do grapes, and all kinds of fruit, (except 
currants, goose-berries, and the red cherry) from the small cherry 
to the large melon, nothing can be more luscious. The fruit here 
has such a delicious flavour, that they who once taste of it, will 
despise the watery taste of that in Britain, where fruit-trees are 
not natural to the soil. Prodigious quantities of honey are found 
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here, of which they make excellent spirits, and mead as good as 
Malaga sack. It is incredible to think what plenty of fish is taken 
both in their salt and fresh water rivers, which fisher-men sell for 
a trifle. The fish most admired are the whiting, the angel fish, the 
king fish, the fat-back, the forgey, the fresh water trout, and the 
rock fish. Neither herring, turbot, or salmon, can exceed these in 
richness and delicious taste. Oysters too of a fine flavor are got 
in the rivers, and on the coast. With all these kinds of fish the 
market at Wilmington abounds. Here, one may buy all kinds of 
meats, from the squirrel and opposum to the bullock, and all very 
good, nothing in England coming up to their pork. Beef and pork 
is sold from 1d. to 2d. a pound, their fattest pullets at 6d. a piece, 
chickens at 3 s. a dozen, geese at 10d. turkeys at 18d. a piece. But 
fish and wild fowl are still cheaper in [22] their seasons; and deer 
are sold from 5 to 10s. a piece. Merchants in the town, and con- 
siderable planters in the country, are now beginning to have a taste 
for living, and some gay equipages may be seen; they are generous, 
well bred, and dress much; are polite, humane, and hospitable; 
and never tired of rendering strangers all the service in their power: 
nor is this mere pageantry and shew; their behaviour at home is 
consistent with their appearance abroad. Their houses are elegant, 
their tables always plentifully covered and their entertainment sump- 
tous. They are fond of company, living very sociable and neigh- 
bourly, visiting one another often. Poverty is almost an entire 
stranger among them, as the settlers are the most hospitable and 
charitable people that can be met with to all strangers, and especially 
to such as by accident or misfortunes are rendered incapable to 
provide for themselves. 

The method of settling in Carolina, is to find out a space of King’s 
land, or unpatented land, and to get an order from the governor, 
which order is given to a surveyor; when the survey is finished, he 
draws a plan of that space of land, which plan is returned into 
the office for recording patents, &c. then he gets his patent or right 
signed by the governor, which is good for ever after; the expence of 
all this is commonly about ten guineas, and sometimes not so much: 
supposing the run of land taken up be 640 acres, only there is 2s. 
and 6d. quit rents paid yearly for the hundred acres. 
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Besides the Highlanders that are settled in Cumberland county, 
some late emigrants have betaken themselves to Anson county, which 
abounds in good ground. In these counties, former settlers dispose 
of plantations, with some open ground upon them, to new-comers, 
and retire farther back into the country. Plantations of about 3 
quarters of a mile square, have been sold for between 40 and 501. 
[23] which produce indico, tobacco, cotton, rice, wheat, Indian corn, 
barley, rye, and oats without ever being dunged; for, as all the land 
abounds with nitre, it is a long time before it is exhausted, and 
they use no manure. I have been informed, that if a settler can 
keep three servants or negroes clearing his grounds for two years, 
he may sell 700 bushels of wheat, and 5000 weight of tobacco for 
every year afterwards, besides many other articles. Two men and 
four horses will work a large plantation in their best land, after 
cleared. They often plow with one horse. Wheat is sown in Octo- 
ber and November, and some in March. They plant Indian corn 
and tobacco between April and May. Some lands give three crops in 
the year. They sow flax-seed the first of March, which they pull 
the first of May; then they plant the ground with corn, which is 
ripe the latter end of September, and then sow it with turnip for 
the winter, which grow very large. The worst growth of Indian corn 
in good land is 200 bushels for every bushel sown, the best betwixt 4 
and 500 for one. The sowing of 2 or 3 bushels of this grain is as 
much as any planter can attend to; for, in summer, it must be plowed 
and howed 2 or 3 times, to keep down the weeds, especially in fat 
ground. Settlers of any substance, when they go over, commonly take 
up a piece of ground of 640 acres, or a mile square in the plains, or 
on river sides. At the back of these settlements it is all a common, 
that is unpatented, or King’s lands, till you come nigh another 
river or creek. The commons are mostly hilly and unbroken ground, 
and not likely to be soon occupied or taken up; so that the cattle 
of the neighbouring plantations and farms feed and wander over 
large tracts without interfering with any body’s property, and they 
are not restricted to any number. I may here observe, that there 
were neither horses, cows, sheep, or hogs, in America, till carried 
thither by the Europeans; and now they are multiplied so extremely, 
[24] that many of them are allowed to run wild in some provinces. 
Here the settlers have plenty of all European animals. To have 2 
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or 300 cows is very common; some have 1000 and upwards. I knew 
a few planters who had 500 calves in a season, and some have more. 
In the months of May, June, and July, they gather all their cattle 
into one place on the great common; they range all day at pleasure 
through the forest; but the calves are separated, and kept in fenced 
pastures. In these months they make their butter and cheese, and 
mark all their young cattle, (for each has a particular mark given 
him by the province, and this mark is recorded) and then they are 
turned loose into the common again till that time twelve months, 
except a few milk cows for their families. The cattle here are of 
a tame breed; and if any of them should stray 100 miles, they are 
advertised, and returned to tle owner, being known by the mark; 
so that few of them are lost. Their size is larger than that of any 
cows in the Highlands; fat ones weigh well, and give a good price. 
It is computed, that from this province there are annually drove to 
Virginia about 30000 head of black cattle, without mentioning hogs, 
besides large quantities sold to vessels in their own ports, together 
with great cargoes of beef, pork, live stock, and all sorts of grain, 
constantly sent to the Bahama isles and the West Indies. The whole 
expence of taking up such a run of land as I have mentioned, I mean 
640 acres for a plantation to a new settler, will not exceed 10 guin- 
eas, between patent, surveyor, and the different offices; a genteel 
treat is all that is often taken. The most of their labour and toil, 
then, consists in opening and clearing their grounds, which, as I 
have observed, is not such a heavy or laborious work, as the trees 
are far asunder, and there are few shrubs, and no under-growth, and 
the nature of the soil is loose, and free of stones or any rocks. If 
one gets 70 [25] or 80 acres once opened upon his plantation, it is 
sufficient for the support and employment of any single family. 
Young healthy negroes are bought there for between 25 and 40 1. 
Five of these will clear and labour a plantation the first year, so 
as you shall have every thing in abundance for your family, with 
little trouble to yourself, and be able to spare many articles for mar- 
ket; to which every year again, as the ground advances in being 
cleared, you may send great quantities of flower, flax-seed, indico, 
rice, butter, tallow, pease, potatoes, live stock, pork, beef, and tobacco. 
And I cannot help mentioning here, the happiness in which blacks 
live in this and most of the provinces of America, compared to the 
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wretchedness of their condition in the sugar islands. Good usage is 
what alone can make the negroes well attached to their masters in- 
terest. The inhabitants of Carolina, sensible of this, treat these 
valuable servants in an indulgent manner, and something like ra- 
tional beings. They have small houses or huts, like peasants, thatched, 
to which they have little gardens, and live in families separated 
from each other. Their work is performed by a daily task, allotted 
by their master or overseer, which they have generally done by one 
or two o’clock in the afternoon, and have the rest of the day for 
themselves, which they spend in working in their own private fields, 
consisting of 5 or 6 acres of ground, allowed them by their masters, 
for planting of rice, corn, potatoes, tobacco, &c. for their own use 
and profit, of which the industrious among them make a great deal. 
In some plantations, they have also the liberty to raise hogs and 
poultry, which, with the former articles, they are to dispose of to 
none but their masters (this is done to prevent bad consequences ) 
for which, in exchange, when they do not chuse money, their masters 
give Osnaburgs, negro cloths, caps, hats, handkerchiefs, pipes, and 
knives. They do not plant in their fields for subsistence, but for 
[26] amusement, pleasure, and profit, their masters giving them 
clothes, and sufficient provisions from their granaries. The immense 
increase of India corn furnishes plenty for hogs and horses. The 
breed of horses here is much the same with that of Virginia, hardy 
and spirited; they easily break to the saddle, and are bred to pac- 
ing; and, as the country is level, and free of stones, and the roads 
soft and good, they perform great journies in the day, and travel 
pleasantly. A horse that would give 12]. in Britain, may be bought 
at 8]. and so in proportion to their size and value. From 4 to 61. 
is a common price for a working horse. Every planter has abundance 
of sheep of an excellent kind, which bear good wool; the new emi- 
grants spin and dress it, and get it made into course cloths and 
kerseys for their common wear: this manufacture must rise in time. 
The new emigrants settling up the country are far more industrious 
than the old settlers or natives; they may live as well and happy 
as lairds at home. It is computed by people of judgment and observa- 
tion, that if a person can carry 5001. cash with him into that 
country, he may live as easily as a proprietor of 5001. a-year in 
Scotland, as to the necessaries and conveniencies of life, and so in 
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proportion to the stock he carries over, and his prudence and man- 
agement in laying it out. It is not pretended, that they, all at 
once, can enjoy life in the same taste and elegance as they do in 
Scotland. Mean time they have abundance, nay affluence, and en- 
joy independence, which, we all know, is a great sweetener of life 
and every blessing, and makes up for many superfluous refinements 
in what is called polite society; and it is universally allowed that 
the civil arts of life soon take place, and flourish, where mankind 
become numerous, and are blessed, at once, with affluence, indepen- 
dence and ease; many of the old residenters in the inland counties of 
this province finding themselves soon easy and independent, and [27] 
being far separated, and not linked together by country, or a close 
neighbourhood, have become idle, lazy, and much devoted to sport 
and hunting; and, perceiving that many new settlers are, of late, 
come among them, they foresee that the deer and other game must, 
consequently, become scarcer; and they have, in general, little in- 
clination to mingle with the new-comers, who now arrive in such 
crouds: they also know, that the farther they go back into the coun- 
try, the land turns richer and better; on these accounts, they wil- 
lingly quit and sell their present settlements along the rivers, and 
nearest the coast, to new-comers, some of them induced, merely, by 
the love of hunting, others from prudential considerations, because 
of the fertility and pleasantness of the country backwards, and the 
the ease with which it may be wrought and cleared. One of these 
plantations, consisting of 640 acres, and 70 or 80 acres of it clear, 
with a good mansion-house, and all necessary office-houses upon it, 
may be purchased for 1601. I have seen one of not much less extent 
bought for 601. and the very first year the purchaser made 11 hogs- 
heads of brandy of the peaches and apples in his garden, and some 
eyder, besides what he disposed of in cattle, grain, and live stock. 
Here a poor man need not fear the want of meat or employment, 
most victuals being very cheap. From the granaries, on the farms, 
a man for 6d. Sterl. may buy what will maintain him 8 days, at 3 
meals a-day; and, if he carries over with him, as much coarse cloth 
and linnen, as will serve him for a year or two, he needs not doubt 
of soon being well fixed, and at ease for the rest of his life. A friend 
of mine, a few years ago, carried over passengers to Cape Fear; 
among these there were many poor people unable to pay for their 
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passage, who therefore went as redemptioners; that is, if in 40 days 
after landing, they could not find money among their friends or ac- 
quaintance, or by some shift of their own, to pay for their passage, 
[28] they were then bound to serve for 3 years after landing; there 
was none of them but relieved themselves before the time; many of 
them having no friend or acquaintance in the place, got people there 
to take them by the hand, and pay for their passage, and soon fixed 
them in such a manner, as that they had plenty to live on; the present 
situation of the colony will easily account for this; a number of 
the first settlers there, and of the late emigrants, who have made 
any considerable purchase, have large tracts of land lying waste and 
uncleared for want of hands; they have a good part of a plantation 
open, with some servants and negroes upon it, by which they raise 
great stores of provisions, and they have plenty of cattle; the owner 
of an estate, that has 80 or 90 acres open upon it, has a scope of 
many hundreds, some of thousands of acres, equally good with his 
open ground, but not cleared for want of hands; these settlers are 
continually on the watch for new emigrants, and engage as many 
of them as they can to fix upon some of their wood-lands, for clearing 
part of them; these are supplied with plenty of provisions the first 
12 months, and have permission to sell as much tar, turpentine, and 
staves, as they please, for their own use; they are furnished with 
all implements for clearing the ground, and improving it; negroes 
are often given them to assist them; then they get so many milk- 
cows, so many hogs to breed, &. they sow Indian corn and other 
grain for their own use; their task is to attend to the rearing of 
cattle, and breeding of hogs, and to take care that they clear, prop- 
erly, as much ground as they and their families, with the assistance 
of negroes, are able; for their trouble, they have from the owner the 
3d part of whatever the land so cleared produces, the 3d bushel of 
whatever grain, the 3d calf, the 3d pig, &e. This is a great spur to 
their diligence, and an ample reward for their toil, which is far from 
severe, and soon puts the new-comer in condition [29] to plant lands 
for himself; and he frequently gets free land of his own from his 
master, contiguous to the estate he has wrought upon; so that in a 
few years, a poor man, with a throng family, may work himself into 
affluence, and lands of his own, and have plenty wherewith to stock 
it at once, and with little trouble may increase it every year. From 
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all which it is plain, that no person can be in want for any time; 
nor are beggars or vagrants to be seen in that country. The poorest 
set of people whom I saw there, are such as ply as sailors, or water- 
men rather, on boats and lighters, up and down the rivers: they are 
generally drunkards, and can be of little use in any other way; yet 
these get half-a-crown a-day, and 3 gallons of rum per week. Upon 
the whole, it is the best country in the world for a poor man to go 
to, and do well. The settlers far back in the province; who are at 
a distance from a river, send their goods for market in large waggons 
to the town of Cross Creek, where may be seen 40 or 50 of them 
in a day, and these waggons belong to the planters themselves. At 
this place, the merchants of Wilmington have stores and agents to 
buy and lay up the goods; and they are conveyed by water to Wil- 
mington in this manner: these merchants, or the settlers along the 
river, make large rafts of timber, as is common in Holland; upon 
these they lay their beef, pork, and flower, in barrels, also their live 
stock, Indian corn, raw hydes, butter, tallow, and whatever they have 
for market: boats and canoes always accompany these rafts: on these, 
again, are brought up the river whatever goods are taken in exchange. 
The planters dispose of their goods to merchants in town, or to ships 
at Wilmington, where there are many now from Britain, the West 
Indies, and the different colonies; to these they sell their goods, and 
in return, bring back sugar, rum, salt, iron, &c. and the rest in cash. 
The credit of the Highlanders, though but lately gone thither, is as 
good with the [30] merchants at Wilmington as that of the oldest 
settlers in the province, as they find them punctual and industrious ; 
and, for all goods brought down the river, there is commonly a quick 
sale, in barter of goods, or in ready money. As in every rising 
colony, so in this, tradesmen are much wanted; and the demand for 
them must increase in proportion to the number of settlers that re- 
sort to it. Accordingly, at present, tradesmen of all kinds have the 
greatest encouragement here; those most in request, are mill- 
wrights, coopers, wheel-wrights, house and ship-carpenters, black- 
smiths. Here farmers would get good employment; fullers, dyers, 
and stocking-weavers, are much wanted. The ship-carpenters get 
13s. per day; the cooper half-a-crown for every barrel he makes; 
the taylor from 30 to 40s. for the bare making of a suit of clothes; 
the shoe-maker from 5 to 6s. for making a pair of shoes; wrights 
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and masons 5s. a-day; weavers get every 4th yard for working either 
woolen or linen cloth, and so on. To enter into more particulars 
would require a volume. 

To such of my countrymen as incline to emigrate to this country, 
I would point out the month of August as the fittest time for their 
leaving home, by which means they reach there in the season of most 
plenty: they have the winter also before them to work at clearing 
of ground, and naturalizing themselves to the climate, which for 
them is most dangerous, as I said, when the heat of summer, and 
the rainy season comes ; the complaints most common there, are fluxes, 
fevers, and agues. Upon their arrival among their friends and 
countrymen in North Carolina, Highlanders are kindly received, 
and sumptuously entertained, with a variety of rich and fresh meats, 
and the best of drink. The serenity of the air creates a keen ap- 
petite, and the generality of new-comers, after a long confinement 
during the voyage thither, and not being used to [31] such luxurious 
fare, are apt to indulge themselves too much, tempted by such good 
living, and delicious fruits as abound there, which sometimes pro- 
duce bad consequences. I would therefore offer them a caution, and 
recommend temperance and abstemiousness to them for the first 
season, till, by degrees, they are inured to the place; and thus, by 
using gentle exercise, and living moderately, they will escape the 
hazards that people run by a change of climate; and, when once 
naturalized to it, they are in no danger, but may be out late or early, 
travel by night or day, go the same lengths, and use the same free- 
doms, they were accustomed to at home, and with equal safety. 

I have now finished the general sketch which I proposed to give 
of this province to my countrymen, from which, though not arranged 
in an exact and regular order, I flatter myself, it will appear to 
them abundantly inviting in respect to climate, soil, produce, and 
manner of settling there. Here we see, that a man of small sub- 
stance, if upon a precarious footing at home, can, at once, secure to 
himself a handsome, independent living, and do well for himself and 
posterity. The poorest man, if he can but work, procures, at once, 
plenty of subsistence, which grows yearly upon his hands, until, by 
gentle and agreeable labour, he arrives, at last, at a state of affluence 
and ease. None of either sex or profession need fear the want of 
employment, or an ample reward and encouragement in their differ- 
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ent occupations and callings. All modes of Christian worship, not 
detrimental to society, are here tolerated, as in the other royal govern- 
ments in North America. The church of England is the established 
religion; but the Presbyterians are most numerous; and divines of 
that order might here find decent livings; lawyers and physicians 
are here respected ; professors of the sciences are as yet few; teach- 
ers of youth are much caressed, and wanted. A rising colony [32] 
is always reckoned a proper field for the honest, industrious mer- 
chant to prosper. Tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers of all sorts, 
have here an ample range before them: hither then they may repair, 
and no longer remain in a starving and grovelling condition at 
home: they may hasten across the Atlantic, and carry over with them 
some remains of the true old British spirit before it be totally vitiated 
and extinguished: thither let them import their yet generous and 
liberal sentiments: let them transport thither the polite arts and 
sciences, that they may grow up and flourish in a happier clime, 
and under more benign skies. Here each may sit safe, and at ease, 
under his own fig-tree, indulging himself in the natural bent of his 
genius, in patronizing the useful arts of life, and in practicing the 
virtues of humanity. In a word, let the Highlanders only com- 
pare the situation of the country they now live in, to the country 
of which I have given them but a rude and imperfect draught, and 
then, if they can, let them long hesitate about the choice they are to 
make. 


Scotus AMERICANUS. 


Portaskaig in Islay 
May 24th, 1773. 














HISTORICAL NOTES 
Eprrep By D. L. Corsitt 


The notes included in this issue of THe Review are on miscellaneous 
topics, ranging from original documents and letters to a descriptive paper 
of “The World’s Largest Man,” who according to the records was a native 
of North Carolina. 


“New Prantation at Care Fiorima. Caroirna.” 


Notice is hereby given to all ingenius and industrious persons that 
there is a new plantation begun two years since on the main land 
between Virginia and the Cape of Florida, at a place called Cape 
Fear in the Province of Carolina, in the latitude about 34 degrees. 
It is a climate most desirable for its temperature and fertility, and 
those that are there have written, and those lately come from there 
do testify; they have two crops of Indian wheat in one year, and 
all grain, plants, and seeds that they commit to the earth do prosper 
exceedingly. 

They have naturally growing abundance of most stately timber of 
most sorts in England, but very many other sorts not known to us, 
as cedar, pines, sassafras, and other sweet woods; vines, also mul- 
berry and olive trees, from whence come the three rich commodities 
of wine, silk and oil. They have abundance of turkeys and other 
foul in the woods, and great stores of sturgeon, salmon, and many 
sorts of other good eating fish, both flat and round. 

They have since planted and produced very excellent tobacco, 
indigo, cotton and potatoes, and other roots and fruits proper to 
Barbadoes, Virginia and Burmudas, the nearness to which last men- 
tioned places makes the plantings thereof more easy. The privileges 
wherewith it is endowed makes it yet more desirable, the principal 
whereof follows: 

1st. There is full and free liberty of conscience granted, that 
those that are truly conscientious may have liberty to worship God ac- 
cording to their own way, provided they behave themselves orderly 
towards the Civil Government. 

2nd. They shall choose from among themselves 13 persons or 
some other odd number, one whereof the Lords will appoint for 
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Governor, and half of the other for his Council, which Governor is to 
rule for three years, and then learn to obey. 

3rd. They shall choose from among themselves an Assembly 
(in the nature of Parliament), who shall have the sole power of 
making all laws and laying taxes when need requires for the use 
of the Colony, and the Governor and Council to see the laws put in 
execution. 

4th. They are to have freedom from custom in England for all 
wine, fruit, currants, almonds, oil, olives, and silk they can produce 
for seven years, to commence when four tons of these commodities 
are at once imported in one ship. 

5th. Every man and woman that transport themselves before 
24 June next, being 1667, shall have for himself, his wife, and each 
of his children, and every man servant he shall bring armed with 
a firelock or matchlock, musket of statute bore, with ten pounds 
powder, twenty pounds of bullet, one hundred acres of land for 
each of them, to him and his heirs forever, paying for every 1000 
acre 10 S. per annum to the Lords for an acknowledgment, and for 
every woman servant and slave 50 acres. 

6th. Every servant at the expiration of their service (which 
is four years or six) to have the same quantity of land for him or 
herself that their master had for their bringing over and on the 
same conditions. Also the master is bound to give them two suits 
of apparel and a set of tools to work with when he is out of his 
time. 

If any desire to transport themselves thither, as servants desire 
to be entertained, they may take the opportunity of the Virginia 
fleet, from thence find easy passage thither, it being but three or 
four days sail.’ 


A study of the following description of Ocracoke Inlet will make 


clear why it was so difficult for large vessels to enter the ports of 
Pamlico Sound. 





1 This article was first pment in the American and West Indian Colonial Paper. No 
377, page 144. A copy of the original is in the History Scrap Book, North Carolina 
Historical Commission, from which this is taken. 
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° A 
DESCRIPTION 


OF 


OCCACOCK INLET 


Occacock Inlet lies in thirty-five degrees and five minutes, north 
latitude. It is the only one which admits vessels of any burden, 
bound to any of the ports of entry or delivery of the State of North 
Carolina, excepting those on Cape-Fear river and those of Beaufort 
and Swannsborough. 

It opens, between Occacock and Core banks, into Pamtico sound— 
a kind of inland sea, about one hundred miles in length and from 
twenty to thirty in breadth, receiving with Albemarle sound, which 
joins it to the north, the waters of most of the rivers that run through 
the state. 

Occacock was heretofore, and still retains the name of, an island. 
It is now a peninsula; a heap of sand having gradually filled up 
the space which divided it from the bank. It continues to have its 
former appearance from the sea; the green trees, that cover it, 
strikingly distinguishing it from the sandy bank to which it has 
been joined. Its length is three miles, and its breadth two and one 
half. Small live oak and cedar grow abundantly over it, and it con- 
tains several swamps and rich marshes, which might be cultivated 
to great advantage; but its inhabitants, depending on another ele 
ment for their support, suffer the earth to remain in its natural state. 
They are all pilots; and their number of head of families is about 
thirty. 

This healthy spot is in autumn the resort of many of the inhabit- 
ants of the main. One of its original proprietors, who has attained 
his ninetieth year, still resides on it, and does not appear to feel any 
of the infirmities of age. 

The coast from Oceacock to Cape Hatteras is sandy and barren, 
tho’ near the Cape, are marshes and swamps which would admit of 
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cultivation; its breadth is from one quarter of a mile to two miles, 
and the distance to the Cape, thirty miles. A reef of sand covered 
with water extends along the coast, on the side of the sound, about 
three miles wide. The outer border of it is dry and in the inside 
are channels for small vessels and boats, but the passage through 
them is difficult to those whom habit has not made it familiar. 

Cape-Hatteras and the land from it towards Occacock, to the 
distance of about thirteen miles, are covered with large evergreen 
trees, such as live oak, pine and cedar. Here are three large and 
remarkable sand hills, calied Stowe’s Hills. The coast afterward 
is a bald beach, intersperced with a few low sand hills; about eleven 
miles farther is a group of trees, called the Six Mile Hammock, 
from its distance from Occacock—from thence the coast is quite 
barren and sandy. On approaching the inlet two small islands, lying 
on the north east side of Occacock, are seen over the bank. Their 
name is Negro Hammocks. 

Cape-Hatteras shoals have always been looked upon by seamen 
not well acquainted with them as extremely dangerous—Europeau 
mariners especially are in great dread of them—but having lately 
been examined and actually surveyed, they appear not so perilous. 
The outermost part of them is from twelve to fourteen miles from 
the land, south south west half south from the point of sand on the 
cape, east half north thirty-five miles from Occacock bar; and has 
no less than three fathoms water, upon any part of it. It has the ap- 
pearance, at a small distance, from the looks of the breakers and 
color of the water, to be almost dry sand. The shoal from the 
extreme point forms an acute angle, the out side of the north part 
running north by west, about one miles and a half; the south side 
west south west, nearly the same distance. A vessel will sail 
off, on the outermost part into fifteen, thirty and sixty fathoms, and 
from that out of soundings, in eight or ten casts of the lead. Within 
this shoal is a channel, about four miles wide, seven fathoms deep 
throughout. The next shoal towards the shore is nearly of a similar 
figure, with no less than two and one half fathoms at low water. 
About six miles from the land is another channel at least four and 
five fathoms, and at some casts of the lead, seven fathoms of water; 
the bottom being uneven and shelly. 

The next shoal is called the Diamond Shoal, from its figure: its 
extreme point, distant from the point of sand on the cape, one mile 
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and a quarter. The shoalest water thereon is ten feet. These are 
all the shoals that are to be noticed. There is another channel 
about half a mile from the land, of twelve feet water, but as there 
are several courses to be steered, persons not acquainted of it, 
should not run the risk of falling through it. 

The course from the middle channel to Occacock bar is west 
south west, thirty miles. 

On the south west extremity of Occacock, at the distance of about 
one half of a mile. ° the North Bar, over which are ten feet of 
water. Between this and the South-Bar, is a large shoal called 
the North-Breaker, about two miles and one half in length, and one 
in its utmost breadth. It is very shoaly and dangerous, except at 
its southern end, over which, for the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, there are nine feet of water. Over the southern bar, the depth 
of water is eighteen feet. On the southwest side of it is a still more 
dangerous and larger shoal, called the South-Breaker. On the 
north west of which is a bank of sand called Dry-Sand: which, 
except during a gale, is never covered with water. It is about one 
mile in length, and one half of a mile in breadth. Lately grass and 
some shrubs have grown on it, and it is not improbable it soon will 
have some trees. 

At the distance of about one mile from this bank, in a south west 
direction is Core-Bank or the shore opposite to Occacock, the ex- 
tremity of which is called Portsmouth. The water between is shal- 
low, and the distance from shore to shore is three miles. 

In the year 1753, or the following, a town was laid off here in 
pursuance to an act of assembly, but it does not appear to have 
ever been settled. A fort was also about the same time erected—but 
there remains now no vestige of either. 

Towards the Ocean, Core banks are sandy and barren, and towards 
the sound is a large marsh: small shrubs cover the middle ground, 
on which are a few farms; but none of them is considerable. Along 
this bank is a boat channel, on the opposite side of which is a very 
large shoal called Sheep Island Shoal, from an island of that name, 
which the water now covers entirely. This shoal is many miles 
in length and breadth. 

After sailing over either of the bars, vessels of burthen, whether 
they be bound to Neuse, Pamtico or Roanoke river, or any part of 
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Albermarle sound, pass through Ship Channel or Wallace’s Channel. 
Small vessels, bound for Albemarle sound, drawing less than six 
feet of water, may pass through Teache’s Hole, which is a small 
channel running on the west side of Occacock, about half a mile 
in breadth. 

Ship Channel runs between a large shoal called The Middle 
Ground, and a smaller one called Beacon Island Shoal. The water 
from the inside of the bar near the middle of this channel is from 
four to seven fathoms deep. Here is a spot called the Bulk Head, 
on which there is only ten feet of water: after which the water 
deepens again to three fathoms, until the Swash at the end of the 
channel, where there are eight feet and one half of water. 

After passing this channel, small vessels bound to Albemarle, 
may go between the middle ground and another shoal called the 
Royal Shoal through a smaller channel, named, from its depth of 
water, the Five Feet Slue or Sluice. 

Beacon Island Shoal is from five to six miles in length, north 
northwest and south southeast, its breadth is irregular, and in its 
utmost extent is about one mile and one half. It is at some places 
from ten to twelve inches, at others from two to three feet, under 
water. Towards its upper part are two rocks of shell, called Great 
Shell Rock and Little Shell Rock, near them, a little to the west, 
are two other rocks, called the Flounder Rocks; and towards its 
lower part is 

Beacon Island, which is an island of marsh, between Wallace’s 
and the ship channel, three fourths of a mile in length and from 
eighty to one hundred and sixty poles in width. It is sometimes 
covered with water, except the south end which is higher, sandy, 
shelly, and covered with shrubs. On this extremity a fort was 
erected in the years of 1794 and 1795, in pursuance to an act of 
Congress. Vessels sailing in either channels must come within 170 
poles from the fort. 

Bearings and Distances. To the south bar, S. E. by E. % E. 4% 
miles. To the north bar, E. % S. 4 miles. To Occacock E. 4S. 
21% miles, 24 poles. To David Wallace’s, sen. (Portsmouth) S. S. 
W. 2 miles, 32 poles. 

A stake is placed at each of the extremities of this shoal, others 
at the bulk head, swath, &c. 
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Shell-Castle Shoal is separated from Beacon Island Shoal, by a 
channel running between them, six feet deep, nearly half a mile 
wide, and two miles long, which affords shelter to boats and lighters. 
This shoal is about two miles long and one half a mile wide, on the 
south side of it, is 

Shell-Castle, built on a rock of oyster shells, half a mile in 
length and about sixty feet in width, dry at low water. On the 
north side of it is nothing but a large bed of shells, from two, to 
two and one half feet of water. The tide ebbs and flows from 
twelve to eighteen inches. Wallace’s channel runs on the south 
side, within forty feet of the rock: its depth there is three fathoms 
and one half. 

The castle was built by John Gray Blount, Esq; of Washington, 
and Mr. John Wallace, in 1790. The last gentleman resides on 
it: besides his dwelling-house and its out-houses, which are com- 
modious, here are ware-houses for a large quantity of produce and 
merchandize, a lumber yard and a wharf, along side of which a 
number of vessels are constantly riding. These late improvements 
contribute much to the usefulness of the establishment, and give 
it the appearance of a trading factory. A notary public's office 
is kept here. 

The Congress, in 1794, directed by law the erection of a lighted 
beacon on Shell-Castle; and the legislature of the State ceded its 
jurisdiction over it to the United States, in the following year. 

Nature seems to designate this spot as the site of a commercial 
town, which will one day serve as a common warehouse and place 
of shipment, for all the produce collected on Neuse, Trent, Tar, and 
Roanoke as well as on the smaller rivers and creeks which they re- 
ceive. The land, it is true, must be reclaimed from the water; but 
this undertaking is not to be compared to a number of others, which 
the hand of industry has accomplished in the pursuit of advantage 
less considerable. 

It was thought by many, when this place was first improved, 
that the neighboring element would soon assert its right, and wash 
away the castle; but since the great storm in August, 1795, which 
hardly did any damage to it, their fears have vanished. 

The great expense of money and the danger of attending the use 
of lighters, which the shallowness of the rivers renders necessary to 
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vessels of burden, is so considerable a drawback and so much en- 
hances the price of our commodities, which are generally cumber- 
some, and of small comparative value, that it is desirable this state 
may be placed soon on a more even footing with her neighbors, by 
the establishment of an entrepot here, from which our larger ship- 
ping might sail and load with safety and dispatch. The convenient 
suitation of Shell Castle, to all the rivers which empty into the sound, 
would render the transportation of produce and merchandize to and 
from the Castle, in smaller vessels, cheap, easy and safe. 

The attention of the federal government cannot be kept long from 
this spot, as a proper place for the establishment of an office for 
the security and perhaps the collection of the duties—as a proper sta- 
tion for the vessels kept for the protection of the revenues of the 
union, and the prevention of a contraband trade. 

Bearings and distances. To the bar E. S. E. 6 miles. To the 
south end of Occacock E. 4% 8. 44% miles. To Casey’s point, south, 
1% mile. To the southwest beacon W. by N. 4 miles. To the 
northwest beacon N. W. by N. 534 miles. To the fort on beacon 
island E. 448. 134 miles. To the swash of the old ship channel 
N. W. by N. 1% miles. To the swash of Wallace’s channel W. by 
N. 1144 miles. 

A little lower between Shell Castle shoals and Dry-Sand are two 
other shoals. The first about one-half of a mile long and nearly one 
quarter wide, called Rimus, the next called Aries is about the same 
size. 

Wallace’s Channel runs between Sheep Island shoal and Shell 
Castle shoal. It is only passable by vessels drawing no more than 
seven and one half feet of water. It has a safe anchorage before the 
Castle. 

The Royal Shoal is large and dangerous. It is about five miles long 
and three wide, the Five Feet Sluice separates it from the middle 
ground. It is from two to three feet under water. On the south- 
west and northwest points of this shoal were heretofore stakes, to 
which floating beacons have lately been substituted. The northwest 
side is the most dangerous, many vessels having been stranded there ; 
the stern of a vessel may be in three fathoms of water while her 
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bow is in three feet. The south side is quite safe; the foundings are 
gradual and there is a good anchorage, in two fathoms of water, 
soft bottom. 

Bearings and Distances. From the southwest beacon to the 
mouth of Neuse river W. 4 8S. about 25 miles. The water is deep. 
To that of Pamtico or Tar river N. W. distance 30 miles. 

The Middle Ground is the largest shoal, surrounded by the ship 
channel, the five feet Sluice, the sound and Teache’s hole. It is 
from two to three feet under water. There was heretofore, on the 
south end of it, an island called Gale’s Island, now covered by six 
feet of water. 


Directions to sail through Wallace’s channel. 


From the south-west point of the Royal Shoal steer E. N. E. 
two miles and one half; when you will see the swash straddle. When 
you come about one half of a mile from the North swash straddle, 
steer S. by E. one mile and a half, until you see the south swash 
straddle, bring that and David Wallace’s jun. house (Portsmouth) 
to bear as one; you will go through the best waters. Give the stake 
a birth of about forty yards to the east, and you will go over the 
swash in seven and a half feet of water into two fathoms and 
from that into two fathoms and a half. Being now in Wal- 
lace’s channel, steer E. by S. one mile and a half, and drop your 
anchor, in three and a half fathoms of water, abreast of the castle; 
good holding ground. 


Directions to sail through the ship channel. 


From the north swash straddle bring the east end of Great Shell 
Rock to bear in one with the fort, and run three fourths of a mile; 
you will shoal your water on the swash; then bring the east end of 
Little Flounder Rock to bear in one with the castle, and you will 
go over the swash in eight and one half, or nine feet of water. When 
you are over into deep water, steer for the north end of Occacock, 
till you see the bulk head stake; then steer, for a small bank or hil- 
lock of sand covered with grass, till you see the fort in one with 
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David Wallace’s house (Portsmouth) then you are over the bulk- 
head, then steer S. S. E. for the east end of the dry sand shoal, till 
you get into Wallace’s channel. 


Directions for coming over the South-Bar. 


Bring David Wallace’s sen. house (Portsmouth) to bear west two 
degrees north, and steer for it till you bring the Castle to bear W. 
N. W. and the north end of Occacock, N. by W. then steer for 
the fort on Beacon island, and you will go over the bar in eighteen 
feet of water. Keep that course until you come into five fathoms, 
then steer for the north end of the Dry Sand shoal; the breakers on 
the south always show it plainly, when it is windy. You may go 
as near the dry sand as you please. 


Directions for coming over the North-Bar. 


Bring David Wallace’s sen. house (Portsmouth) to bear W. by 
S. and steer for it. When you are over the bar, the shoals will 
appear plainly on each side, especially the west end of the north- 
breaker, which is sometimes dry, at low water, and the breaking 
of the waves over it is always high. If it be flood tide you cannot 
keep too near: when you pass the point, keep close to it least the tide 
should carry you on the middle ground. Then steer S. S. W. till 
you come well over the south breaker, and you are in the channel 


leading over the south bar. 


Rates of Pilotage 


For every vessel or vessels drawing any draft of water under 
8 feet, from the outside of the Bar into Beacon Island Road or 
Wallace’s Channel, at the option of the commander, 5 silver dollars: 
and for every ship or vessels that draws 8 feet water or more, and 
under 12 feet, 5g of a dollar per foot; and for every ship or vessel 
drawing 12 feet water or more, 1 dollar per foot; and the same 
fees out over the bar as in; and for every ship or vessel over either 
of the Swashes, 2 dollars; and for every ship or vessel from the 
mouth of the swash to either of the ports of Newbern or Washington, 
drawing any draft of water, 1 dollar per foot; and for every ship 
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or vessel from the mouth of the swash to the port of Edenton, 12 
dollars, and to the port of Camden, 10 dollars; and the same 
allowance down as up.” 
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The following note gives more evidence of the attitude of the 
people in Perquimans and Pasquotank counties towards the Quakers 
freeing their slaves. Because of religious scruples, the Quakers did 
not want to hold their slaves, but chose to give them their freedom. 
They believed that all slaves should be freed. Neither did they like 
to sit as jurors, and were often relieved from duty by the courts on 
petition. In the minutes of a term of Pleas and Quarter Sessions 
held in Perquimans County, January 1788, is found the following: 


* History Scrap Book, North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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“The Petition of Sundry of the People Call* Quakers who were 
Summoned and Return* as Jurors to attend this Court was Read. 
Praying to be Excused from Serving as Jurors, which after Con- 
sidering and hearing the Reasons both for against it, It is the 
opinion of the Court that the Prayer of the Petitioners be granted.” 





WILLIAM SKINNER RESENTS THE ACCUSATION OF 
BEING ALLIED WITH THE QUAKERS IN AN EFFORT 
TO HAVE ALL SLAVES FREED 


North Carolina 
Perquimans County 


Foster Toms late of Perquimans county was attached to answer 
William Skinner* of a Plea of Trespass on the Case Jr. And where- 
upon the said William by William Cumming his Attorney com- 
plains that whereas the said William now is a good true, faithful 
citizen of the State of North Carolina and of the United States of 
America and from the time that the said State hath become a sepe- 
rate and Independent State hath been held reputed and esteemed a 
good true, faithful Citizen and of honest Fame, Credit, Reputation 
by all the citizens of the said State to whom he was known by reason 
of which good Name, Fame and Reputation he had gained the Con- 
fidence & Esteem of all the Inhabitants of the said County whereby 
he was promoted to several important Offices and employments for 
the preservation of the Peace, Liberties of the said State and was 
repeatedly returned by Unanimous Votes or Suffrages of the Free- 
holders, Inhabitants of the said County to represent them in the 
General Assembly of the said State and was proposed by many 
respectable Inhabitants and Freeholders of the said County to rep- 
resent the County aforseaid in the next General Assembly of the 
said State yet the said Foster Toms not ignorant of the premises 
but contriving and maliciously intending to injure the said William 
in his good name, Fame, Reputation and to subject him to the 
Penalties inflicted by the Act directing the method of electing Mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, other Purposes and also to prevent 


October Court 1787 


* William Skinner was a member of the State Senate from Perquimans County in 
1785. North Carolina Manual 1918. He was a Justice of the Peace in 1784 and 
from 1786 to 1789. Court Minutes of Perquimans Cownty. 
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the said William from being elected to represent the said County 
in the General Assembly did on the first day of August and at 
divers other times at Perquimans County aforesaid in the presence 
and hearing of Divers good true, honest Inhabitants, Freeholders of 
the said County speak pronounce publish and declare These false 
secandalous, opprobrious words following, to wit, “General Skinner 
(meaning the plaintiff) “has agreed with the Quakers* that if they 
“will elect him a Member of the Assembly he will endeavour to 
get a Law passed for freeing their Negroes” (meaning that the said 
William had entered into a wicked, detestable Agreement with the 
society of the People called Quakers, to procure a Law to gratifie 
their partial views and wishes, destructive to the Interests of the 
Inhabitants not only of the said County but of the State in 
General in order to procure himself to be elected a Member of the 
General Assembly) by means of speaking which false feigned and 
scandalous words the said William was greatly hurt in his good 
Name, Fame Reputation, credit in the Opinion, estimation of many 
good worthy citizens Inhabitants & Freeholders of the said County 
so that he thought himself under the necessity of doing away the 
malicious slander by a publick trial before he offered himself loaded 
with the infamy of so scandalous a charge to represent the said 
County in the ensuing General Assembly and actually did pub- 
lickly decline to offer himself as a Candidate till he was acquitted 
of so foul a slander Wherefore the said William says that he is in- 
jured and made worse to the Value of Five hundred pounds And 
therefore he brings suit Y°. 
Wittiam Cummine Pit. Atto.’ 


The following article, “The World’s Largest Man,” was prepared 
and sent by F. A. Sondley to Colonel Fred A. Olds, Collector of the 
Hall of History, to be placed on exhibit: 





*The Quakers began to free their slaves in the 18th century, and various laws were 
passed to check the practice. See State Records of North Carolina vol. XXIII, page 203, 
and vol. XXIV, pages 14, 15, 221, 964. Acting on the provisions of these laws many 
slaves which had been freed were taken up and sold into slavery again. See “Historical 
Notes"’ North Carolina Historical Review, Oct. 1924 

® Perquimans County Court Papers. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAN 


Often statements are found in books and newspapers purporting 
to give a list of the things in which North Carolina is foremost. 
Strangely enough the most remarkable of those things in which the 
State is preéminent is never mentioned in any of those statements. 
Probably very few North Carolinians ever heard of that truly won- 
derful phenomenon. If any one should ask who was the largest man 
in human history, almost certainly the answer would be Daniel 
Lambert. Possibly such an answer would not be surprising if it 
came from one who was not a North Carolinian. Books of good 
authority have repeated this assertion for many years. Thus the 
leading work on British biography, The Dictionary of National 
Biography, edited by Sidney Lee, volume 4 of which appeared in 
1909, begins an article by saying, “Lambert, Daniel (1770-1809), 
the most corpulent man of whom authentic record exists, elder of 
two sons of a Daniel Lambert who had been huntsman to the Earl 
of Stamford, was born in the parish of St. Margaret, Leicester, on 
13 March 1700.” See page 448 of that volume. According to 
this same work, the English large man died at Stamford on July 
21, 1809, after attaining the weight of 739 pounds. (Id. 448-449.) 
This was certainly a large man. But in this matter of weight he 
was far exceeded by a native of North Carolina. 

Miles Darden was born in North Carolina in 1798, and died in 
Henderson County, Tennessee, January 23, 1857. He was seven 
and one-half feet high and at the time of his death weighed a 
little over 1,000 pounds. In 1839 his coat was buttoned around 
three men, every one of whom weighed over 200 pounds, and to- 
gether they walked in it across the square at Lexington. In 1850 
it required 131% yards of cloth one yard wide to make Darden a 
coat. Until 1853 he was able to work, but after that he required 
to be hauled around in a two-horse wagon. His coffin was eight 
feet long and thirty-five inches deep and thirty-two inches across 
the breast and. eighteen inches across the head and fourteen inches 
across the feet. Twenty-four yards of black velvet was necessary 
to cover the sides and lid of the coffin. Miles Darden was twice 
married and left children, none of whom attained to his gigantic 
proportions. See Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography 
Volume II, page 77 (1895), and other authorities. 
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Thus Miles Darden, the North Carolina giant, exceeded Daniel 
Lambert in weight by more than a third and was undoubtedly the 
largest man who ever lived. To see such a being moving about would 
give to the observer an eerie feeling and recall the stories of Poly- 
phemus and Jack the Giant-killer, and with a vividness unknown 
before produce a deepened conception of the earth in the days of 
the dinosaur, the ichthyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, the dinotherium, 
and the pterodactyl, combined with those of the mammoth and 
mastodon. 

Fancy has framed for the world’s entertainment many mortal prod- 
igies of violent exploits and moral obliquity. These inventions of 
ancient poetry and these stories of medieval romance as set forth 
in the “Amadis de Gaul” and other fabulous narratives of that 
period, all of them unrestrained by even a particle of probability, 
ascribe to their characters of evil superhuman power, vicious pro- 
clivities, horrid misconduct, and vast physical prowess; but none 
of these monsters of imaginative might and fiendish practices rivals 
in massive proportions the unpretentious and harmless colossus of 
North Carolina’s history, who lived the quiet life and died the simple 
death of a common private man, and whose name but few have 
ever heard. So passed into the great unknown the hugest of all 
earth’s inhabitants, an actual man whose marvelous proportions 
recall those in the vague creations of Swift’s Brobdingnag. 


The following notes on William Pitt were suggested by Captain 
S. A. Ashe, of Raleigh, N. C. 


WILLIAM PITT AND THE AMERICAN COLONTES 


Prior to the American Revolution the matter of taxing the 
American colonies brought forth much discussion in the British 
Parliament. Many times the colonies found it necessary to place 
their grievances before Parliament in various petitions, and in a few 
cases the pressure brought to bear upon the House of Commons pro- 
duced some results. The following paragraph is taken from John 
Drayton’s Memoirs of the American Revolution, Volume I, page 58: 
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“A new Administration being now established, parliament met 
early in 1766, under happier auspices: all matters of grievance 
respecting the American provinces were laid before them. In the 
course of the discussions which took place thereon, Dr. Franklin® 
was examined at the bar of the House of Commons; whose extensive 
communications on the state of American affairs, not a little contrib- 
uted to remove prejudices, and spread information throughout that 
House. It was on this occasion, that Mr. Pitt came forward, as the 
advocate of American rights. He condemned the proceedings of 
the late Ministers, respecting them; and contended, the parliament 
had no authority for taxing the colonists, except for commercial 
regulations: and if they could be burthened at parliamentary dis- 
cretion they would be mere slaves. He admitted, however, that for 
general government and legislation, parliament had a supreme 
control] over them; but he said it ought so to be administered, that 
fundamental principles, common to both the parent State and the 
Colonies, should not be violated. As to returns from America, for 
protection afforded; he judged the profits of the American trade 
as sufficiently adequate. And deprecating the prosecution of a sys- 
tem, which untimately would be pernicious to both countries; he 
advocated an immediate repeal, of the Stamp-Act.” 


The following is also taken from Drayton’s Memoirs, Volume I, 
page 59: 


“When the news of this repeal arrived in the Colonies, a general 
joy spread over the land; and the Courts in South-Carolina resumed 
their duties, which had been prevented by the Clerk not issuing 
process:* while America, recovering her former tranquillity, took 





“The news of the repeal of the Stamp-Act, arrived in Charlestown, South 
Carolina, May 6th, 1766.7 





no umbrage at the law for securing her dependence on Great Brit- 
ain; rightly conceiving, it could never be enforced. For, as to cases 
of general and Sovereign Government, she was willing it should 
be so; and so far, as the act acknowledged these principles, so far 
she bowed obedient to its control. In other respects, the Declaratory 


* Benjamin Franklin. 
7See Drayton's Memoirs, Vol. I, page 59, footnotes. 
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Act was viewed with regret, rather than fear; and the joyful news 
was notified by bonfires, illuminations, ringing of bells, and other 
demonstrations of joy. In these acts of festivity, Carolina came 
in for her full share; in addition to which, a statue of Mr. Pitt, in 
the attitude of haranguing an audience, was procured from England, 
at the public expense; which, for many years thereafter, adorned 
the most public place in Charlestown, at the intersection of Broad 
and Meeting-streets.+ Addresses were also transmitted to the 





+The Statue remained at this place, throughout the whole Revolutionary 
war, unhurt by anything, except by a British cannon ball; which during 
the siege of Charlestown in 1780, was discharged from a British fort, on 
James’s Island: which ranging across Ashley River and along Meeting- 
street, carried off Mr. Pitt’s right arm, extended as if in the act, of address- 
ing an audience. After the peace, of 1783, carriages for the conveyance of 
persons and goods, had increased so much in the City of Charleston, as to 
require the Statue to be removed, from the intersection of the streets, at 
so public a thoroughfare; and Jacob Mulligan with other persons, were 
employed to effect the same. This happened, not long after the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. The persons who were engaged in taking 
down the Statue, were great supporters of French opinions; and consequent- 
ly, were the declared enemies of Mr. Pitt’s son; whose great abilities then 
guided the energies of the British nation, in war against France. Through 
a misguided zeal, the enmity they avowed against the Son, was extended 
even to this representation of his Father. They fixed their ropes around 
the neck of the Statue, (which was raised on a high pedestal) for the pur 
pose, as they said, of obtaining a purchase, by which they might erect a 
triangle, by whose assistance the Statue was to be raised from 
the pedestal; and after having gained this purchase as they called 
it, and fixed biocks and tackles to a post at some distance at the side of the 
street, they commenced drawing the ropes with all their force. The event 
turned out, as was expected; and of which they had been warned, while 
in the act of applying the power. For, so soon as the triangle was raised 
a few degrees high, its weight, and the opposing angle it made to the upright 
position of the Statue, overcame its fixture; and it was prostrated on the 
ground. By this fall, the head of the Statue was severed from its body; or 
was guillotined, as they were pleased to term it; and other parts of the 
body were mutilated: after which, it was removed to the Orphan-House 
yard, in Charleston; where it has since been erected, as well as its injuries 
would permit. 





Throne, expressing the public happiness; and commercial inter- 
course again took place between Great Britain and her American 
Colonies. This produced however, but a deceitful calm; as parlia- 


§ See Drayton's Memoirs, Vol. I, page 60, footnotes. 
. 
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ment soon after furnished America in general, and Boston in partic- 
ular, with new causes for other commotions.” 

Another proof of Pitt’s popularity is contained in an article 
“in the South Carolina Gazette and Country Journal, of Charles- 
town, July 22, 1776 . . .:—‘There is a handsome medal 
struck and distributed, about the size of a crown-piece, on which 
is the head of Mr. Pitt, with his name; and from the reverse, the 
following inscription: “The man, who, having saved the parent, 
pleaded with success for her children.” It was also added: “A great 
number of rings, set with the head of Mr. Pitt, is intended to be 
sent, as presents, to some of the principal merchants in America, by 
their correspondents in this country.” One of these medals was 
found a few years since in an ancient clearing* at Cheraw Hill, 





*It was picked up by a child on the surface of an old field near St. David's 
Church, and was given to the author.? 





[South Carolina] in a good state of preservation. It is a handsome 
piece of work, the face being well executed, with the inscription, 
“Gulielmus Pitt ;” and on the reverse the words already quoted.’ ”?° 

“The repeal of the Cider and Stamp Acts, in which Pitt took so 
prominent a part, produced a general and extraordinary outburst 
of enthusiasm. ‘The Irish,’ it was said, in the account already 
noticed, ‘are going to erect his Statue in every City in the Kingdom, 
as the Man who first saved the Mother, and after that her children, 
from ruin!’ alluding to Great Britain and the colonies. Statues were 
ordered this year by the Commons House of Assembly of Maryland 
to the honour of this noble defender of the rights of man. The 
Assembly of New York also ordered an elegant statue of brass from 
England... .”™ 

It was then that the above mentioned statue was erected at 
Charleston. Again quoting from the History of the Old Cheraws, 
page 124: “When [the news of the repeal of the Stamp Act was] re- 
ceived in Charles-town, the enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. 
The principal men of the city, unwilling for the precious burden” to 


: — one here reproduced was loaned to the Hall of History by Mrs. Jonathan Worth 
ackson. 
10 History of the Old Cheraws, By Alexander Gregg, page 123. 
my ange of the Old Cheraws, by Bishop Alexander Gregg, pages 123-124. 
e@ statue. 
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be borne by other hands, drew it themselves, amid the firing of can- 
non and other demonstrations of admiring affection, to the spot 
selected for its erection, the intersection of Broad and Meeting 
streets.” 

Pitt was thus honored by the mother country and also by the 
colonies. North Carolina recognized his service by erecting two 
counties in his honor. Pitt County was erected from Beaufort 
in 1760. At that time Pitt was Prime Minister, but was driven 
from office in 1761. By 1766 he had regained his influence and 
popularity. His sympathy for the American colonies was still 
pronounced, and in 1770 another county, Chatham,” was erected 
in North Carolina in his honor. The people of Chatham were not 
satisfied to have only the county named for him, and in 1778 they 
named a town Chatham Court House in his honor. However, it 
was only a few years, in 1785, before an act was passed by the 
General Assembly appointing nine citizens to lay off a town to be 
named Pittsborough."* In 1787 another act was passed by the 
General Assembly authorizing the justices of the peace to move all 
courts to Pittsboro. 

The following is the Act: 


An Act EMPOWERING THE CourT oF CHATHAM COUNTY TO ADJOURN TO THE 
Town OF PITTSBOROUGH IN SAID CouUNTY. 


Whereas by an Act of the present General Assembly, a town is established 
in the county of Chatham by the name of Pittsborough, and it hath been 
represented that by holding the courts of said county at Pittsborough afore- 
said, will greatly relieve the people who have business depending in said 
court, as well as those who are by law obliged to attend all other public 
meetings: 

I. Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
North Carolina, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That the Justices of the said Court of Chatham be, and are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to adjourn to the said town of Pittsborough at any 
time they shall think proper: to which place all matters and things in 
the said court depending are hereby declared to stand adjourned agreeable 
to the adjournment of the said court. 

II. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all and 
every act, or part of an act, for holding the courts of said county at any 
other place, shall from and after the passing of this Act be repealed and 
made void (passed January 6, 1787.)15 


% Pitt was made Earl of Chatham in 1766. 

% William Pitt the younger had become Prime Minister in 1783 at the age of 25 
gears, being the first to convince George III that in political matters the best way to 
serve England was to lead the people rather than drive them He was Prime Minister until 
1801. 

% State Records of North Carolina, Vol. 24, page 855. 
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CALVIN H. WILEY ON THE EVILS OF SLAVERY AND 
THE CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Greensboro’ N. C. 
Jany 24th 1865 
Dear Sir:** 

I wish respectfully to offer advice: a rare thing in me unless my 
opinion is called for. But the condition of the Country & the im- 
perative duty of every Citizen to do all he can to save the state, over- 
rule all consideration founded on more delicasy of feeling. 

And I communicate thro’ Mrs. Vance, first because part of my 
subject is one in which she is eminently qualified to judge—& 
secondly, I wish my letter to be read when it has no rival claiming 
your attention but her who is your best Counsellor. 

Can the Country be saved? God has permitted its present sad 
state for its sins; & if we knew the exact or chief cause of his dis- 
pleasure, we would be on the road to deliverance. 

For one I have never doubted as to what is our chief offence—nor 
do I believe that there has been a doubt in the mind of a large 
majority of our people, that is, I believe, a large majority secretly 
concur in sentiment. 

Beyond a doubt slavery is at the bottom of our trials. I have 
never been able to believe or to feel that the existence of African 
Slavery is a sin to those generations inheriting the institution; & 
on the contrary I have thought that if properly managed it might 
be made a blessing to master & servant. A class—small in number, 
I hope have had wicked & wild purposes, desi?ing to propogate the 
institution, to dissolve our Country to open the way for a revival of 
the African Slave trade, & to bring the world under its influence. 

But our people have generally not sympathized with such views: 
wherein then is their sin? In the management of slavery—& herein 
we are all guilty. It is for the fool to be distressed at the idea 
that a people but partially civilized, of course tastes, & rude manners, 
are not permitted to enjoy the freedom & the refinements for 
which they are not qualified: it is not a loss but a liberty to half 
savages to be excluded from positions which require long artificial 
preparation, & which are pleasant or not according to acquired 
tastes. 


% Governor Zebulon B. Vance. 
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But this is a different thing from a violation of the bonds of nature 
& of the laws of God; & such violations we, as individuals, as 
Christian associations, & as States, have permitted & countenanced. 

The love between mother & child is not an artificial growth from 
the culture of civilization: it is a bond of nature, universal and 
sacred. The sanctity of the married state is not an idea of 
philosophy, or a habit of refinement; it was established “in the be- 
ginning,” by God himself, & we have the injunction from him that 
what he has joined together, let not man put asunder. To me, the 
negro himself may have a very low idea of this state; & if so the 
greater only the responsibility of the master who has absolute control 
over him & whose own conscience is fully enlightened. 

In short, we have grievously offended in these points viz: first, in 
allowing the separation of Mothers & their young children. (And 
now, when God’s judgements are heavy on us there are almost daily 
auctions, on Fayetteville St., Raleigh where the best & most sacred 
& tender feelings & instincts of nature are violated. When I was last 
in the City a Mother & infant were put up separately: “Why not 
sell both together?” asked the sympathetic crowd. “Because they 
will not bring so much,” was the response. And this in the midst of 
daily prayer-meetings, & display of piety!) Secondly—In per- 
mitting indviduals to dissolve, at will, the married state. Thirdly, 
In forbidding negroes to be taught to read. Fourthly, In degrading 
the law by putting the authority of the Master above it. The law is 
or should be supreme over all, God’s only vile—govent (politically) 
on earth ; & this is the theory, & even the divinely ordained relations of 
husband & wife, & of parent & child are subject to its control. Yet 
the Master is not to be subjected to its discipline—& the rigor of his 
authority not to be interfered with by the restraining power of 
public opinion. There are other sins lying at the door of individuals 
& of Churches—but I confine myself to the offences of the whole 
body politic as such. 

I have never doubted that God, in our trials, was calling on us 
to reform the institution of slavery—& that if we did not he would 
abolish it, & that in a way greatly to afflict & disgrace us. We are 
a Christian people, held to a high responsibility. The Church is 
no where more sound in doctrine—its ministers are free—we all 
are trained up under scriptural influences, & the word of God has 
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been & is a philosophical, a political, a moral & a scholastic Text 
Book. Above all, it is our witness, summoned by us in defence of 
slavery; & we are legally as well as morally bound to receive all its 
testimony on this subject, & to obey its injunctions. We have not 
done it. Abolition agitation was our former excuse; but we have 
been to ourselves nearly four years & have done nothing. 

With a faith as firm & certain & practical as that in the rising & 
setting of the sun, I have believed that if, as individuals, Churches, 
& States we would honestly & earnestly set ourselves to reform 
slavery, in the light of God’s Word, he would bring us deliverance— 
& I have feared that if we did not, he would destroy or degrade us. 

I hope it is not yet too late; & as individuals & Churches are natur- 
ally afraid of offending the powers that be, the state ought to move 


first. 
It is not too late, at least, to save the honor of Slave-holding 


Society—not too late to mitigate the horrors of immediate emancipa- 
tion, if it is too late to prevent universal abolition. 

But to speak as a man, the forbearance of God seems uearly ex- 
hausted—& we seem on the eve of a second revolution more awful 
than that which brought on this war. 

God allowed us all to follow the “peaceable secessionists,” the most 
irrational body of men that ever ruled a state, & to plunge with 
our eyes open into this fiery vortex; this class of men, raised up to 
scourge us, & the counter-part of Northern abolitionists, have started 
another doctrine more monstrous, more absurd, & as completely at 
war with all experience & history as that which led to our first fall. 
We will I fear, be allowed to follow them—& this last plunge will 
be the fearful end of our nationality, of our liberties & of our in- 
dividual peace & honor. No sane man ean fail to see this, Just as no 
man of sense doubted a cruel civil war as the result of secession. 

And tf we do not reform the blow will come. I have never be- 
lieved that slavery would be suddenly abolished by an _ external 
power: if it is abolished as a penalty on us the blow will come from 
within, our own passions will prepare the retribution. And, as I 
intimated, the time seems at hand. 

It was a dark day when the doctrine of secession was hatched as 
a grand Catholicism for the South: “peaceable secessionists” will 
have completed their unrivaled claims to be considered forever as 
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the greatest madmen of the human race, & the measure of our ruin 
will be full when our slaves are set free in order to put the men 
in the army. 

If we do not reform we may look for the worst; & the very fact 
that this is the worst, the most absurd, monstrous & suicided policy 
that we can adopt, makes me look for it. No external power can do 
any thing for us so cruel & degrading, so universally & lastingly 
ruinous to us; & with opinions formed on this subject from universal 
history, & from my own knowledge of man, the opposite conclusions 
of others have little weight with me. General Lee is a great soldier 
& a good man; but while I do not pretend to criticize his military 
movements, I feel that I have as good opportunities of forming 
opinions from the ethnological history of men as he has. 

The least acquaintance with human nature & with history would 
teach us—Ist. That a subject or dependent race incorporated into 
the armies of those who have held them in subjection, & ultimately 
constituting the chief military strength, not only do not lose but 
cherish their national distinction, prejudices & animosity. 2nd. 
These dependent races do always become in the end, the chief source 
of supply to the army, because the better classes will not serve 
with them in the ranks, & because when a people once get in the 
habit of thus recruiting their armies, they lose their own martial 
character & hardihood. 3. A large standing army of half savages, 
who, in their best estate, are licentious & brutal as a class, when 
once demoralized by camp life, made daring by battles, & become 
conscious of power from numbers, discipline & arms in their hands, 
would be infinitely more terrible to the civilized people employing 
them than to the enemy. They could only reach the soldiers of the 
latter—but think of their conduct at home where robbery, murder, 
rape & every other crime to which they would be so prone, would be 
so easy! The other day some S. Carolina soldiers took a poor old 
weaken loafer who lived near Greensboro’, & for some loose silver 
change in his pockets, piled him into a log heap & burned him 
alive! (authentic)——-& this is but one of ten thousand acts more in- 
famous and atrocious that we might constantly expect from negro 
soldiers. 4. The negroes, in our country, & the meanest class of 
white people, would constitute a majority; & it would be impossible 
in such a community to have freedom, even if there were no ambi- 
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tious scoundrels to take advantage of this state of Society. But 
where the carcass is there will the eagles be gathered together; & 
we would have the most inviting elements for despotism it is possible 
to conceive of. 

The Chief of State would be an absolute, military autocrat, most 
cheerfully supported by subordinate leaders interested in his domin- 
ation, & by a vast & brutal soldiery bound to him by the Common 
sympathy of hatred for the intermediate classes, once the masters of 
the country & hence dreaded by its tyrant & hated by his minions 
who were once socially & politically degraded. Such is the state of 
things in parts of South America, where Indians & half breeds take 
the place our negroes & their white associates would assume; but 
our masters would be more cruel & licentious than those of the 
most wretched Countries referred to. Any thing like liberty would 
be impossible for many generations—for there would not be a 
tolerable Government until the best & ruling mass of savage life in- 
fused into the body politic was fully Civilized & made a sober, 
self-respecting, christian people. We would be in the condition of 
the Roman world when buried for centuries under an avalanche of 
savages: & let it be remembered that those savages sprang from the 
bosom of the empire, & learned, in the armies of their masters, to 
despise & conquer them. 

If we put the negro even in the army we will be compelled to 
free their families & give the race political equality; & there is 
nothing any earthly power can do for us worse than this. All 
history & common sense teach the result as clearly as they taught 
the result of secession; & besides, as the putting of the negro in 
the army would be a crowning injustice to them we might expect 
the race to become thereby our masters, as a moral retribution. And 
this awful catastrophe, the utter extinction of our national charac- 
ter, by our own hands, in shame, & a long furnace of afflictions, seem 
near at hand: from what I have already seen of the madness of a 
class of leaders—I am prepared to look for it. 

Has God sealed us up in infatuation, given us up to believe a lie, 
that we may be destroyed? I hope not: & Governor Vance, I look 
to you! Our Governors generally are not above the common level: 
he of Virginia is extra small was ever a dirty demagogue, & would 
be a fit leader of the fearful red, or black republicans whom I look 
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for. N. Carolina is a great state: her Governor occupies a deservedly 
high position in the nation and the world. 

Why not take the initiative? Why not take steps looking to a 
thorough reform of our slave code, & also to gradual emancipation ? 
(Emancipation is now inevitable & we only have a choice between 
immediate abolition & the conscription of the men, & of emancipa- 
tion after the war, & in a way to keep up our relative superiority of 
race) What is in the way? Our pride? It will be infinitely more 
humiliating to employ the negro as our soldier, & to make him our 
master, than to do him Justice, & to still maintain a social and 
political superiority. Besides: I only ask what the law of God 
requires, & shall we be ashamed to honor God? Is not that the road 
to honor, to honor & obey Jehovah? Instead of being a humilia- 
tion it would be an act of true moral heroism, & one needed to set 
off our deeds of physical courage—I Solemnly believe it is our 
only road to independence—& that if not immediately pursued we 
will be subjugated, & in a way more cruel & shameful than could 
be affected by any foreign power. Think on these things. God 
rules: he & he only placed you in power. Why not consult leading 
& christian statesmen on this matter, at once? Depend on it, here 
is our stumbling stone: from this matter will come our deliverance, 
or our everlasting overthrow. 

There is no truer patriot on earth than yourself—no braver states- 
man ever held the helm in storm. 

But I want you to look at our position a little more thro’ the 
medium of divine truth; nor would I have you do any thing that 
I would not ask of my best friend. Allow me to say to you, once 
for all, that I cannot make public displays of religious interests 
over my friends; but from the day of your first inauguration until 
now I have prayed for you twice a day in petitions that God alone 
has heard. Let this suffice: you will see, or ought see, that you have 
no better friend on earth. 

I want you to do only what you have a right to expect to be 
rewarded for—or rather, only what will add to your own lasting 
satisfaction. I would not precipitate you on an absurd course: I 
know what I suggest is based on eternal truth, & that it is of practi- 
cal, immediate & infinite concern to our devoted & beloved land. 
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Slaves owners will not be refractory: a vast number are & have 
been thinking on these very things. Besides: no man is fit for 
freedom, who would not instantly give up his slaves as an interest 
merely, to save the Country. 

Let us now in this day of our nation’s agony, make a solemn 
sacrifice of our pride, rise to the dignity of our position, & do an 
act of Justice long demanded by Heaven to our faithful slaves, & 
throw ourselves on God’s protection ! 


With the kindest regard, 


Your friend, 
C. H. Wirzy."* 


Hon. Z. B. Vance. 








17 Z. B. Vance, Papers, Volume VI. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue GENESIS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNiTep States oF AMerRIcA: By 
Breckinridge Long (New York: The MacMillan Company, $2.50) 


The author, who was Assistant Secretary of State during Wilson’s 
administration, attempts to trace the evolution of our Constitution 
from the earliest governmental document in America, the Plymouth 
Covenant of 1620, and includes in his study all of the early Con- 
stitutions and written systems of government in this country down 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, including the various plans 
for union which were under discussion as early as 1643. 

The author makes a fair distinction between democratic govern- 
ment, provided in the Pilgrim’s Constitution of 1620, and representa- 
tive government, provided in the charter to the Virginia Company. 
In this discussion he emphasizes the difference between a Constitution 
and a charter. Both present good studies in local self-government. 
But it is a serious question, not yet fully answered, as to whether the 
Federal Constitution of 1789 was derived more from the original 
Constitutions of New England, than from forms of representative 
governments that were worked out later in New England and in 
other sections of America. 

Speaking of New England Constitutions, and especially the Pil- 
grims Constitution, he says: “But in its original state and as a 
document, sovereignty, as regarded local conditions, was vested in 
the people, in the colonists, and vested there by their own act. And 
it is from the seed as thus originally sown that the great protecting 
tree of our Federal Constitution has grown.” 

Later, in discussing representative government in the South, 
derived from the Crown Charters, he says that we can discard with 
a casual remark on their history their influence on the formation of 
our Constitution, and “That the colonies thus gradually established 
and divided, so existed until the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, destitute of democratic government—except such as was 
wafted by the Northern winds over their borders—bereft of origina- 
tive possibility and deprived of privileges which the other colonies 
demanded as rights.” Thus he dismisses the three Southernmost 
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governmental Constitutions from further consideration. In other 
words, our Federal Constitution is traceable in a direct line to the 
early New England Constitutions! All other forms of government, 
worked out by groups of people in other colonies may be discarded. 
There is a suggestion that something might have come from the 
middle colonies. So much for the first eight chapters. 

However, when the author begins to discuss plans for union, much 
credit is given the State of Pennsylvania, and especially Benjamin 
Franklin. He discusses the struggle between the New England 
Colonists and the Crown, the Southern Colonists and the Crown, and 
the Middle Colonists and the Crown, and he shows very well how 
they all passed to representative forms of government, all of which 
are somewhat similar, and all of which were in almost constant 
revolt against the Mother Country. 

The question that has never been given full consideration is this: 
Is representative government that was evolved from a New England 
Constitution any better than representative government evolved 
from a Crown Charter? Would the people of a representative 
government of the former class be more determined to resist unjust 
laws, as they call them, than citizens of the other class? It is ap- 
parent from history that patriotism and the determination to secure 
liberty were not confined to any section of the country. 

The best treatment in the book is a study of State Constitutions 
and the evolution of the legislative, executive and judicial branches, 
the qualifications for voting, and for holding office. The author’s 
treatment of the evolution of the Constitution from these State Con- 
stitutions is clear and illuminating. But he does no prove that 
the Southernmost Colonists were “destitute of democratic govern- 
ment, except such as was wafted by the northern winds over their 
borders,” nor does he dismiss “the three Southernmost Governmental 
Constitutions” from further consideration, nor does he prove that 
the Federal Constitution is a growth from “the seed as thus origin- 
ally sown” by the Pilgrim Fathers. 

E. C. Brooks. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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New ENGLAND IN THE REPUBLIC, 1776-1850. By James Truslow Adams. 

(Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1926. Pp. xiv, 438. $5.00) 

This work completes Mr. Adams’s three-volume history of New 
England as a distinct section in American history. The Founding of 
New England (1921), hailed as the “best short history of early 
New England that has appeared for a generation” and awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize (1921) for the best history of the year, dealt with the 
exploration, settlement, and life of the New England colonies from 
the beginning until 1691. The second volume, Revolutionary New 
England, 1691-1776 (1923), covered a period not so well worked 
and, being drawn to a considerable extent from a mass of unused 
documentary sources, threw new light upon the social and economic 
background of the Revolution. 

New England in the Republic, 1776-1850, completes the story, 
“for from that mid-point of the century the current of nationalism 
swept the New States with the swift movement of what had by 
then become a genuinely national life.” 

Mr. Adams, unidentified with New England by ancestry, residence 
or sentimentality, and trained in the methods of modern scholarship, 
has brought to his task a precision, mental detachment, and balanced 
judgment in the use of facts which have produced the best narrative 
and interpretation of New England history. At times, by what is 
said and still more by what is unsaid, the author clearly reveals his 
sympathy for the oppressed mass of common men and his condemna- 
tion of the dominant Puritan or shipping or manufacturing oppres- 
sors, thereby making of his works an antidote, timely even if per- 
haps a bit too strong now and then, to the traditional, sacrosanct 
position held by the dominant aristocracy of New England. “The 
main theme of the book may be considered to be the continued 
struggle of the common man to realize the doctrines of the Revolu- 
tion in the life of the community.” That theme runs through the 
work like a scarlet thread. With impressive arrays of evidence 
driven home by occasional flashing bits of irony, he strips of their 
pretensions the ecclesiastical, shipping or manufacturing interests, 
smugly dominant and privileged, and reveals them as reactionaries 
and enemies of the common man in his struggle “for a greater 
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share in the good things of life, whether .. . for the suffrage, 
higher wages, shorter hours of labor, better education, social recogni- 
tion, or what not.” 

In its balance and perspective Mr. Adams’s work is a fine example 
of sectional history. The temptation is always strong to overload 
state or sectional history with material belonging primarily to na- 
tional history. This Mr. Adams has scrupulously avoided, even to 
the extent of laying himself liable now and then as in the Jefferson 
and Jackson periods, to the charge of leaning backwards by with- 
holding national history which would have clarified his treatment of 
New England history. However, on the whole, he has steered his 
course with great skill. We should welcome a sectional history of 
the South as scholarly, accurate, and frank in treatment, vivacious 
in style and balanced in perspective. History should reveal all sides 
of the past as it was, with its shadows as well as its lights. Mr. 
Adams has presented many blunt, though significant, facts which 
some professional New Englanders may resent. He confesses that, 
in his reaction against the old point of view, he “may have been 
tempted to stress the shadows rather than the lights.” Even so, his 
work is real history to an extent seldom attained in local histori- 
ography. 

In the first three chapters, the author discusses the life of the 
people during the Revolution and the great but characteristic 
changes wrought by the war in the financial, commercial, industrial, 
intellectual and moral life of the people. The selfishness, greed, and 
sordidness of those who enriched themselves by preying on public 
and private necessity in war time is presented as a vital though 
seldom described side of the war. The structure of the new state 
governments is briefly traced, showing in general that the rights 
of property triumphed over the revolutionary philosophy of the 
rights of man. Particularly valuable is the vivid account of the 
causes of the growing unrest which culminated in Shay’s Rebellion in 
Massachusetts in 1786. Frontier Vermont, with its manhood suf- 
frage, handled the delicate post-war situation better than did Massa- 
chusetts with its restricted suffrage and its ruling hierarchy of the 
rich and well-born, where armed rebellion occurred. 

After the adoption of the Constitution and during the period of 
commercial and industrial prosperity, due to a considerable extent 
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to the new Oriental trade and the European war, the Federalists 
enjoyed a long period of predominance. The Federalist party was 
reactionary in politics, representative of the commercial and finan- 
cial interests, and consecrated to the maintenance of property rights, 
the Congregational Church, and the aristocratic concept of govern- 
ment. It fought the rise of Jeffersonian democracy in vain; and 
when the Republican administration pursued policies which culmi- 
nated in the purchase and admission of Louisiana, the Embargo, 
and finally the War of 1812 against England, New England Feder- 
alism developed a rabid sectionalism that came near to disunion 
and treason. In this connection, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Adams, unlike Professor Channing, holds that the New England 
outburst of opposition to the Embargo was very largely economic 
rather than political in its cause. The author traces the career and 
final collapse of the party following the Hartford Convention. 

During and after the War of 1812, New England underwent an 
economic revolution whose effect gradually wrought a change in 
every phase of her life. Manufacturing superseded shipping as 
the chief economic interest, and the capitalist class achieved domi- 
nance in political, social, and religious life. When the United States 
government was committed to a protective tariff policy after the 
War of 1812, which enriched the growing capitalist class, rabid sec- 
tionalism and disunionism in New England gave place to rampant 
unionism and nationalism. Foreign immigration, factory regula- 
tions, social problems incident to the rise of cities, organized labor, 
deplorable educational facilities (quite at variance with the tradi- 
tional excellence of the New England school system,) shocking con- 
ditions among the poor and sick and insane—a veritable Pandora’s 
box of problems, intruded upon the capitalists, happy in the enjoy- 
ment of their twenty to forty per cent dividends and their position 
of dominance in New England life. Most convincing and happy is 
Mr. Adams in setting forth these conditions and in tracing the 
gradual rise of humanitarianism which forced the stubborn ruling 
class to make a beginning at reform. 

In the final chapter, “The Black Cloud,” the author eulogizes the 
abolitionists in their crusade for the emancipation of the negro 
slaves. In his opinion, the solid white population of the South and 
the best elements in the North, all of whom frowned on the slavery 
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agitation, were as blameworthily opposed to the cause of human 
rights as were tae New England capitalists in oppressing their factory 
workers. Perhaps this attitude is natural for one apparently lack- 
ing in intimate knowledge of ante-bellum Southern conditions and 
with the chosen theme of tracing the struggle of the common man; 
but still there is reason to expect a historian of Mr. Adams’s scholar- 
ship to take into account the negro aspect of the slave and to recognize 
the practical difference between correcting the evils of a labor sys- 
tem of native, white, fairly intelligent factory workers and one 
of negroes with radical racial, social and intellectual differences from 
their masters. One may admit the courage, self-sacrifice, good in- 
tentions and noble ideals of the abolitionists without admitting their 
balance, wisdom or statesmanship. To intimate that the war was 
inevitable and then reason backwards that Abolitionists and Fire 
eaters were benefactors in hastening the coming of the inevitable is 
an excellent way to gloss over what may be the mistakes and failures 
of former generations, but it is not scientifie or historical. 

The copious footnotes show abundant use of monographs, news- 
papers, and pamphlets. There is an excellent index. The thorough- 
ness and accuracy of the work combined with its lively style make 
it admirable for scholar and general reader alike. Mr. Adams’s is 
the most satisfactory work on the history of New England, as well 
as an excellent example of sectional history. 

A. R. Newsome. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 


Aaron Burr. By Samuel H. Wandell and Meade Minnigerode. (New York 
and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. 2 vols, Pp. xxxiv, 324; 354. $10). 
For many years Mr. Wandell has assiduously collected material 

for a life of Burr and these two large volumes bear witness to the 

tirelessness of his industry and the thoroughness of his search. 

Every available source apparently has been consulted, every nook 

and cranny being examined in the process, and the book fairly bris- 

tles with details which make of the subject a very real and human 
figure. That much has certainly been accomplished. Aaron Burr, 

“man-of-the-world, student, madman, schemer, diplomat, leader” 
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walks through its pages very much alive; and it must be added to the 
credit of the authors, possessed of every wart to which he is justly 
entitled. 

For they have not sought to portray Burr as a hero, nor even as 
a very great man. Nor have they pictured him as a villain. One 
would gather that the authors do not believe in heroes, and so much 
time, effort, and ingenuity are spent in depicting Jefferson and 
Hamilton as villains of the deepest dye, that any portrayal of Burr 
as one would be an anti-climax of the worst sort. 

It is a pity that American writers continue to be juvenile in this 
respect, but there is little indication of any tendency toward matu- 
rity of attitude. When General Grant said that he did not think 
very highly of Lee as a general, he was behaving like the small boy 
who has emerged victorious from the fight of his young life and 
instead of proclaiming his worsted antagonist as a worthy foe of any 
one, affects to despise his prowess and proclaim him “easy.” So 
when Messrs. Wandell and Minnegerode set about the blackening 
of Hamilton and Jefferson for the apparent purpose of whitening 
Burr they are following very long established, if not good, prece- 
dents, best exemplified by the Hamilton school of writers in their 
treatment of Jefferson, and reaching a climax, perhaps, in Bever- 
idge’s Marshall: But it is poor method nevertheless, and it reaches 
absurdity when it is used to fix upon Jefferson the responsibility for 
the death of Hamilton. Nor are the authors convincing in respect 
to Jefferson’s responsibility for Burr’s downfall. They have painted 
the picture of Burr too completely for their readers to accept their 
blame of Jefferson. Surely he cannot be held accountable for the 
moral defects and the mental instability of Burr. They were in- 
herent in the man. 

One looks eagerly here for a final clearing up of the mystery of 
Burr’s intentions in 1806, but there still remains the doubt of what 
he really had in mind. But more clearly than ever before are we 
shown the utter confusion of his plans, the instability of the man, 
and his complete unfitness to lead in any great movement of conquest. 

The authors are at their best in the portrayal of persons. The 
accounts of events—such as the trial of Burr, for example—are im- 
pressionistic and unreal. One seems to feel a striving for effect 

9 
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rather than the passion of an artist for fixing finally the truth. In 
this connection I cannot refrain from mentioning one habit of the 
authors, or, to be exact, one of them, which, however forgivable in 
an occasional Saturday Evening Post article becomes deadly weari- 
some in a two-volume book. It is of ending divisions of the chap- 
ters with apparently incomplete sentences in order to leave the im- 
pression that more lies behind than the writer has said. The last 
sentence in the book is a good example: “Tormented spirit, sitting 
alone in a chamber filled with echoes, the door of which had swung 
quite open. .. .” It is “snappy” writing, perhaps, but when 128 
of the divisions, including the last paragraphs of each volume, finish 
that way, it has become as meaningless, as mechanical, and as boring 
as used to be the snapping of Theodore Roosevelt’s ubiquitous 
teeth. 

But with all the defects of the book it is a valuable and interest- 
ing contribution. It is also the intensely pathetic record of a strik- 
ing figure of American history—a man who had more than a touch 
of genius, a good deal of the heroic, a wealth of charm, and a full 
share of intellect, but who, lacking character, was his own worst 
enemy. 


J. G. pe Rovurwac Hamitton. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON, THE STRUGGLE FoR Democracy IN AMERICA. By 
Ciaupe G. Bowers. (Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1925. Pp. viii, 531. $5.00) 


No reader of The Party Battles of the Jackson Period could 
expect from Mr. Bowers any work that lacked keen analysis of men 
and movements, based upon very thorough investigation, and bril- 
liancy of portrayal and style, but the most enthusiastic admirer of 
the former book will find it dimmed by the luster of this latest ven- 
ture of the author into historical writing. For Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton is not merely a book; it is an event, both in historiography and 
in history. It sets a new standard in historical writing in vividness 
of treatment and in interest, and it marks a new attitude towards 
both men. It will, itself, exert a powerful influence in the develop- 
ment of this newer point of view. It is already apparent that it 
is one of the most influential books that has recently appeared. 
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Mr. Bowers is rather clearly Jeffersonian in sympathy. To the 
Jefferson-haters he will seem partisan, but to those who know the 
real Jefferson, rather than the Federalist “Raw-head and Bloody- 
bones” who has been handed down through a century and a quarter 
he will not seem so. They will welcome a friendly and understand- 
ing interpretation of a great leader, and not less will they welcome 
a study of Hamilton that is not the manifestation of bitter partisan- 
ship, or, at best, sheer and unquestioning hero-worship. How un- 
usual is the author’s treatment is well illustrated by a recent expres- 
sion to me of a worshiper of Hamilton and a hater of Jefferson 
who had just finished the book. His opinion of Jefferson, he said, 
was little if any modified by what he had read, but he declared that 
his conception of Hamilton had been totally wrecked by the first 
unbiased study of the man he had ever seen. 

The full length portraits of the two great leaders have not been 
surpassed in accuracy, clearness of conception, and brilliancy of 
execution, and they dominate the book. But Mr. Bowers has not 
neglected portraying also the host of lesser men who then, as al- 
ways, played so great a part in the making of political history. They 
appear in sketch, in silhouette, in miniature, but each so complete 
as to live to the reader. So striking indeed are the portraits of the 
book that the reader is apt at first to think that herein lies its chief 
distinction. But presently he discovers that events are portrayed 
quite as vividly. A little later he discovers that movements are 
analyzed and described in no less masterly a fashion. 

Newspaper writing has been fine training for the author, but this 
is not journalism in any accepted sense of the word. It is brilliant 
historical writing based upon the most sincere and tireless investi- 
gation. So brilliant is it, indeed, that it will excite the suspicion 
and hostility of that school of historical scholars who apparently be- 
lieve implicitly that dullness is the sine qua non of sound historical 
scholarship. But after all that is of little moment. 

Sincere praise of the work does not mean complete acceptance of 
it all. I cannot divest myself of the feeling that Mr. Bowers has 
failed to “catch” John Adams, to appreciate fully the qualities 
which made him, in spite of his vanities and trivialities, a great 
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man. And so with some other characters of lesser note. But after 
all, we shall always differ about people and it is just as well that 
we do. 

The value of the book does not lie in the discovery of new material 
or facts hitherto unknown. It lies in its employment of a greater 
amount of material than has been used by any one else for the period, 
in the keenness of its analysis, and in the vigor and clarity of pre- 
sentation. It is significant, too, in its realization that the contest 
of Jefferson and Hamilton was in reality a struggle for the deter- 
mination of the future character of the United States. That it 
finally ended in victory for the Jeffersonian idea does not lessen 
the importance of the contribution made by his great opponent, and 
Mr. Bowers does not fail to show this. 

It is a great book, an absorbingly interesting book, one of the 
sort that cannot be laid down until it has been read. And one does 
not need to be a prophet, nor yet the son of a prophet, to predict 


confidently that it will live. 
J. G. pe Rovrinac Hamitton. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 
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History of the deGraffenried Family. 1191 A.D. to 1925. By 
Thomas P. deGraffenried. (Binghamton and New York: The Vail- 
Ballou Press. 1925. Pp. 282. $10.00.) 

The Life and Papers of Frederick Bates. Edited by Thomas 
Maitland Marshall. Two volumes. (St. Louis: Missouri Historical 
Society. 1926. Pp. ix, 346; 343.) 

The Best Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By J. G. deR. Hamilton. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. Pp. 
xv, 300. $2.00) 

Our Times. The United States, 1900-1925. Vol. I, The Turn of 
the Century. By Mark Sullivan. (New York and London: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1926. Pp. xviii, 610. $5.00) 

The Naval History of the World War. The United States in the 
War, 1917-18. By Thomas G. Frothingham. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1926. Pp. x, 310. $3.75.) 
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The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924. By J. Fred Rippy. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. Pp. xi, 401) 

Augustin Cochin, 1823-1872. Ses Lettres et sa Vie. Avec une 
Introduction et des Notes. Par Henry Cochin. Deux volumes. 
(Paris: Librairie Bloud & Gay. 1926. Pp. 371, 398.) 

A History of the United States since the Civil War. Vol. III. 
By E. P. Oberholtzer. (New York: Macmillan. 1926). 

Jefferson. By Albert Jay Nock. (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 1926. $2.75.) 

The Civil War and Readjustment in Kentucky. By E. M. Coul- 
ter (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1926) 

Slaveholding in North Carolina: An Economic View. By Rosser 
Howard Taylor. [The James Sprunt Historical Publications, Vol. 
18, Nos. 1-2] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1926. Pp. 103.) 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives many re- 
quests for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceed- 
ings of the State Literary and Historical Association, The North 
Carolina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These 
publications are out of print. Any one possessing duplicates of 
any of these publications is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 
N. C. The supply thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause 
of North Carolina history by filling gaps in the collections of li- 
braries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50c per number. 


Professor B. B. Kendrick, of the history department of North 
Carolina College for Women, taught in the summer School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 


Professor R. S. Shyrock, of Duke University, gave courses in the 
summer school of Syracuse Univeristy. 


Professor C. P. Higby, of the department of history of the 
University of North Carolina, taught in the University of West 
Virginia Summer School. 


Professor William K. Boyd, of Duke University, spent the summer 
in Washington, D. C., pursuing investigations at the Library of 


Congress. 


Professor W. T. Laprade, of Duke University, lectured in the 
summer session of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor La- 
prade is absent on leave for the academic year, which he is spending 
in England. 
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Mr. V. H. Clark, of Columbia University, and Prof. Hugh T. 
Lefler, of the State College of Agriculture and Engineering, were 
members of the Summer School history faculty at North Carolina 
College for Women. 


Professor E. M. Carroll, Duke University, was engaged in re- 
search in Berlin during the summer. Professor Carroll is the 
author of “French Public Opinion on War with Prussia in 1870,” 
which appeared in the July number of the American Historical 
Review. 


Dr. F. C. Anscombe, who has been Instructor in History at the 
University of North Carolina, has assumed his new work as Pro- 
fessor of History at Salem College. Prof. and Mrs. Anscombe were 
in California during the summer. 


Mr. E. Cleveland Hollar, of West Tennessee State Teachers 
College, Memphis, has joined the department of history of East 
Carolina Teachers College, replacing Mr. A. D. Frank, now on a 
year’s leave of absence. 


The following appointments and promotions have been made in 
the history departments of North Carolina institutions for the year 
1926-27 : 


University of North Carolina: Edward J. Woodhouse, of Randolph- 
Macon, Virginia, Chicago, Yale, formerly of the faculty of Smith College— 
Acting Professor of Municipal and Local Government; Associate Professor 
F. P. Graham—Professor of History; H. T. Shanks, of Wake Forest and 
Chicago University—Instructor; C. C. Crittenden, of Wake Forest and Yale 
University—Instructor; James A. Padgett, of Maryville College in the 
University of Oklahoma—lInstructor. 

North Carolina College for Women: Miss Zella Annis Proffer, of Missouri 
State Teachers’ College and Columbia University—Instructor in European 
History; Miss Elizabeth Crane, of Smith College, Chicago and Columbia Uni- 
versities—Instructor in European History. 

Duke University: Professor J. F. Rippy of Chicago—Professor of History 
and Associate Editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review; Assist- 
ant Professor Paul N. Garber—Professor and Head of the Department of 
Church History; Dr. Ernest W. Nelson of Cornell—Assistant Professor of 
History. 
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Among its accessions during 1925, the Division of Manuscripts 
of the Library of Congress reports the following material relating 
to North Carolina: Transcripts of commissions and instructions to 
various governors, 1663-1673, from originals in the Public Records 
Office. 234 pages; letter of Thomas Burke to Richard Caswell, 1778, 


April 25. 


Besides additions to various private collections and further ma- 
terial from the archives in Spain and the British Public Records 
Office, the chief accessions to the collections of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission during 1926 are: Photostats of scattering 
issues of the North Carolina Gazette, 1751-1793; five boxes of Civil 
War material ; the Samuel A’Court Ashe collection of 774 letters and 
papers; eighteen volumes of Person County Records—wills, inven- 
tories and sales of estates, and taxables; 150 Franklin County wills 
and 570 inventories and sales of estates; 131 numbers of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register; and original reports 
of North Carolina chapters of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and correspondence pertaining to World War Relief Work, 
presented by Mrs. Theodore S. Morrison, of Asheville, N. C., State 


Regent during the war period. 


The Duke University Press announces the following volumes: 
F. B. Simkins, The Tillman Movement in South Carolina; L. M. 
Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo; I. S. Harrell, Loyalism in 
Virginia. 


The North Carolina Bay in the Cloister of the Colonies at Valley 
Forge, Pa., was formally opened on June 17. Governor A. W. 
McLean delivered the dedicatory address. The Cloister is part of 
a memorial to Washington and his troops, which has been erected 
under the auspices of the Episcopal Church. Mrs. S. Westray 
Battle, of Asheville, conducted the campaign for the erection of the 
North Carolina Bay. 


The annual celebration of Virginia Dare Day, the anniversary of 
the birth of the first English child in America, was held at Manteo 
on August 18 as the principal event of 2 home-coming week for 
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Roanoke Island and Dare County. Sir Esme Howard, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, was the principal speaker. Ex- 
Governor Cameron Morrison, and many other public men were among 
the visitors. 


The D. H. Hill Library, at the State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, was formally dedicated June 7. The building was 
presented to the College by Hon. R. N. Page and accepted by Presi- 
dent E. C. Brooks. The dedicatory and literary addresses were made 
by O. Max Gardner, President of the Board of Trustees, and Dr. 
Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, respectively. This Library 
memorializes the late D. H. Hill, who was at various times Presi- 
dent of the State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, and author of 
works of a historical nature. 


The new Animal Husbandry building, Polk Hall, was dedicated 
on July 28, at the State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 
This building memorializes Colonel Leonidas LaFayette Polk (1837- 
1892), a native of Anson County and a prominent agricultural 
leader in North Carolina. He was a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1865, active in the Patrons of Husbandry or 
the State Grange in the 1870's, the first Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, 1877-80, founder of the Progressive Farmer in 1886, first 
Secretary of the North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance, and Vice Presi- 
dent in 1887 and President in 1889 of the National Alliance. 
Colonel Polk was one of those to whose influence the State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering (formerly the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts) owes its founding in 1887. 


The North Carolina Bureau at the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition, Philadelphia, opened August 1, under the direction of 
Major Wade H. Phillips of the Department of Conservation and 
Development. The North Carolina exhibit, open from August 1 
to December 1, consists of historical documents, photographs, maps, 
and literature dealing with the growth of the State. The North 
Carolina Bureau is the result of the cooperative endeavor of the 
departments of Agriculture, Conservation and Development, Educa- 
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tion, Public Health, Highway Commission, and Historical Com- 
mission. The exhibit is under the immediate charge of the con- 
tributing departments. 


Assistant Secretary of War Hanford MacNider formally accepted 
the 30-acre tract of Moore’s Creek Bridge battleground as a gift to 
the Federal government, to be converted into a national military 
park, at the sesqui-centennial celebration held on the battleground on 
August 24. General A. J. Bowley, commanding officer of Fort Bragg, 
Representative C. L. Abernethy and Senator Lee S. Overman, who 
sponsored the bill in Congress providing for the conversion of the 
land into a national park, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, president general 
of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and Mrs. Edwin C. Gregory, State Regent of the D. A. R., 
were among those participating in the exercises. The battle of 
Moore’s Creek Bridge, February 27, 1776, sometimes called “the 
Lexington and Concord” of the South, perhaps saved North Caro- 
lina from conquest, and gave a great impetus to the spirit of inde 
pendence, 


The Endowment Fund Bulletin of the American Historical As- 
sociation reports the following accomplishments through July 15: 
An individual gift of $10,000 for campaign expenses; an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 by the Carnegie Corporation to be used as a revolv- 
ing publication fund, country-wide publicity and editorial endorse- 
ments in over fifty papers; a subscription of over $5,000 by the 
faculty and graduate students at Columbia University; subscrip- 
tions of over $10,000 in Indiana; and the complete or partial or- 
ganization of committees in seventeen states and thirteen metropoli- 
tan districts. The National Women’s Committee and a New York 
Women’s Committee are in process of organization. The Council 
of the Association has directed that contributors of $1,000 to the 
fund shall be designated as Patrons; of $5,000, as Donors; and of 
$10,000, as Benefactors. Contributors of $100 are regularly en- 
rolled as life members of the Association. 
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tion, Public Health, Highway Commission, and Historical Com- 
mission. The exhibit is under the immediate charge of the con- 
tributing departments. 


Assistant Secretary of War Hanford MacNider formally accepted 
the 30-acre tract of Moore’s Creek Bridge battleground as a gift to 
the Federal government, to be converted into a national military 
park, at the sesqui-centennial celebration held on the battleground on 
August 24. General A. J. Bowley, commanding officer of Fort Bragg, 
Representative C. L. Abernethy and Senator Lee S. Overman, who 
sponsored the bill in Congress providing for the conversion of the 
land into a national park, Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, president general 
of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and Mrs. Edwin C. Gregory, State Regent of the D. A. R., 
were among those participating in the exercises. The battle of 
Moore’s Creek Bridge, February 27, 1776, sometimes called “the 
Lexington and Concord” of the South, perhaps saved North Caro- 
lina from conquest, and gave a great impetus to the spirit of inde- 
pendence. 


The Endowment Fund Bulletin of the American Historical As- 
sociation reports the following accomplishments through July 15: 
An individual gift of $10,000 for campaign expenses; an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 by the Carnegie Corporation to be used as a revolv- 
ing publication fund, country-wide publicity and editorial endorse- 
ments in over fifty papers; a subscription of over $5,000 by the 
faculty and graduate students at Columbia University; subscrip- 
tions of over $10,000 in Indiana; and the complete or partial or- 
ganization of committees in seventeen states and thirteen metropoli- 
tan districts. The National Women’s Committee and a New York 
Women’s Committee are in process of organization. The Council 
of the Association has directed that contributors of $1,000 to the 
fund shall be designated as Patrons; of $5,000, as Donors; and of 
$10,000, as Benefactors. Contributors of $100 are regularly en- 
rolled as life members of the Association. 
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Early Drama in North Carolina, 160. 

East Indies, flour exported to, 572. 

East Lothian, 593. 

East Tennessee System, 200. 

Eaton, John H., 510. 

Echols, Brigadier General, 455. 

Economic and Social conditions of 
North Carolina Farmers, 6. 

Economic and Social conditions of 
Southern population, 6. 

Edenton, 32, 48, 53, 121, 126, 127, 
505; academy at, 50; establish 
graded school, 416; Port of, 633. 

Edes and Gill’s paper, 479. 

Edgecombe County, 49; Roster, 161. 

Edinburgh, 595. 

Edmund Wilkes & Brother, contract 
to build road, 209. 

Edwards, 244, 341. 

Edwards, Martin, 264. 

Edwards & Broughton Co., 363. 

Egyptian taskmasters, 605. 

Eliot, Samuel, 442. 

Eller, A. H., 392. 

Ellis, John W., 198. 

Elizabeth City, County records of, 
529. 

Embargo, 653. 

Enfield riot, 53. 

England, 21, 184, 282, 513; Crown of, 
311; church of, 75, 293, 317; first 
potatoes, 560. 

English law, 582. 

English Mercantile system, 568. 

English settlements, 516. 

English—Spanish controversey, 516. 
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Ennis of Sandside, 593. 

Eppes, Mrs. John Wayles, 383; Mrs. 
Nicholas Ware, 380. 

Erwin, John, 269. 

Essex County, records of, 529, 530. 

Europe, 14; people of, 374. 

European War, 653. 

Everard, Richard, 119. 

Everett, Edward, 375. 

Exum, Benjamin, 587. 


F 


Fannian College, 318. 

Fanning, 317, 322. 

Fanning, Col. 231, 232, 233, 241, 313, 
323, 324, 338, 339, 340, 350, 502; be- 
havior, 244; David, 579; Edmond, 
236, 331, 589; Col. Edmond, 356. 

Fanning’s House, Colonel, fired guns 
at, 239. 

Faning, 257; Colonel, 248, 255, 261; 
letter to, 254; Edmond, 265, 266. 

Fan for Fanning, 70, 307, 308. 

“Fan for Fanning and a Touchstone 
for Tryon,” 307, 314. 

Farmers’ Alliance, North Carolina, 
663. 

Farm Life Abroad, 395. 

Fauquier County, A history of, 537. 

Fauquier Historical Society, 537. 

Fayette, County of, 452, 455, 506, 507. 

Fayetteville, 45, 48, 49; academy at, 
50, 51; establish graded schools, 
416; school term of, 412. 

Fayetteville St., auction sales on, 643. 

Federal Constitution of 1789, 649. 

Federal Constitution, 650. 

Federal Government, 214. 

Federalist movement, 390. 

Federalist party, 653. 

Ferrell, Mrs. Chiles T., 537. 

Fetter, Lieut, F. A., 365. 

Fueter, 181. 

Few, James, 497. 

Fidelity Bank of Durham, 427. 

Field, Colonel, 131. 

Finley, Samuel, 112. 

Fireeaters, 654. 

Fitzpatrick, John C., 375. 

“Fixins,” 7. 

Fleming, Barnes, 121. 

Fletcher, Captain, 373. 
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Florida, 7, 382; carpet-bagger days in, 
380; history of, 510; Historical So- 
ciety, 395; State Historical Society, 
383, 396, 511; students from, 364. 

Ford, Worthington C., 308, 439. — 

Foreman signed protest, 204. 

Fort Johnston, 610. = 
Macon, 158. 

Mims, 514. 
Sumter, 156. 

Foster, 18. 

Founding of New England, 651. 

Fox, George, 551. 

France, 149, 150; American negro 
soldiers in, 380. 

Frank, A. D., 661. 

Franklin, Governor, 138; Benjamin, 
69, 650; W. Neil, 539. 

Franklin County, 412. 

Frederick County, Frederick Parish 
Vestry Book, 535. 

French and Indian War, 476, 564. 

French revolution, 446, 639. 

Fries, Miss Adelaide L., 161, 516. 

Frothingham, Thomas G., 658. 

Fuchs, Emil, 159, 395. 

Furches, Judge, 419. 


G 


Gallatin, Albert, 138. 

Gamball, Adam, 18. 

Gamble’s Hill, 538. 

Gardner, O. Max, 663. 

Garner, Professor, 168. 

Gay, George, 149. 

General Assembly, 33, 34, 126, 160, 
348, 357, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 
406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 
413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 
421, 422, 423, 425, 430, 431, 432, 
433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 529, 
531, 550, 582, 634, 635, 641. 

General Assembly, of North Carolina, 
49; of Virginia, Register of, 535; 
statutes enacted by, 400; regulating 
guage of railroads, 216. 

General Court (Assembly) of Mas- 
sachusetts, 436. 

General Grant, 655. 

Genet, 190. 

Georgia, 7, 8, 42, 43, 47, 153, 195, 222, 
282, 447, 452, 510; army in, 379; 
boundary disputes, 138; commis- 


sioners for, 138; Colony of, 517; 
Spanish campaign against, 516; 
students from, 364, 365. 

George, James, 127; the third, 59, 60. 

Germain Lord, 576. 

Germanic Alliance, 136. 

Germany, 137, 149. 

Gerrard, Rev. Henry, 25. 

Gettysburg, 14, 365. 

Giddings, Professor, 172, 394. 

Gilbert, Allen H., 392. 

Giles, F. T., 213. 

Gilmer, J. A., 157, 158. 

Glasgow, University of, 311. 

Gloucester County, Abingdon Parish 
Register, 532, 535. 

Goldsboro, amendment to school act, 
417; establish graded schools, 416; 
graded school, 433; graded school 
district, 435; school term of, 412; 
Township supporting schools, 434. 

Gooch, Professor, his work, 171. 

Goochland County, St. James North- 
am Parish Vestry Book, 536. 

Goodrich, 36. 

Gordon, Rev. William, 25. 

Gorgas, General Josiah, 378. 

Gorrell, Ralph, 207. 

Governor’s House, 235. 

Governor, letter of, 246. 

Gracie’s brigade, 455. 

Grady, Henry, 153. 

Graham, Edward Kidder, 152. 

Graham, Major, 374. 

Grand—Deed, 122. 

Grand Deed to Albemarle, 542. 

Grand Jury, protest of, 119. 

Grant Deed, 120, 121. 

Grant, General, 655. 

Grant’s Army, 446. 

Granville County, 52, 54, 57, 58, 67, 
228, 317; case, 429; court of, 52, 55; 
board of education of, 423; a ser- 
ious address to the inhabitants of, 
314; militia, 374. 

Granville and Halifax counties, 22s. 

Granville District, 52. 

Granville Hall, 458. 

Granville heirs, 585. 

Granville high schools, 425. 

Granville, Lord, agent for, 578. 

Granville paper, 316. 

Gras, N. S. B., 154. 

Gray, Francis, 159. 
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Great Britain, 123, 137, 193, 281, 581, 
638, 639; kingdom of, 60. 

Great War, 149. 

Greene, General, 130. 

Greene’s, Gen., appearance, 374. 

Green, routed by Royal Army, 131. 

Green, Paul, 159. 

Greenough, David S., 439. 

Greenough, David, 440. 

Greenough, Thomas, 439. 

Greensboro, 198, 222; city of, 436; 
graded schools, taxes to support, 
418; school term of, 412; and Dan- 
ville Railroad Company, charter, 
199. 

Greenville, 49. 

Gregory, Mrs. Edwin C., 664. 

Grove, William Barry, 138. 

Guilford County, 50, 416. 

Guilford, Greene at, 131. 

Gunter, ex-Governor Julius C., 396. 

Guthrie, 37, 40, 41, 43, 46, 47, 49. 

Guthrie’s text, 37. 

Guthrie’s A New Geographical, His- 
torical, and Commercial Grammar 
and the Present State of the Several 
Kingdoms of the World, 36. 


H 


Hadley, Captain Thomas, 128. 
Hadley, H. S., ex-Governor, 180. 
Hale, County of, 455. 

Halifax, 48, 49; convention, 458; 
county, Antrim Parish Vestry Book, 
535; Resolution, 394. 

Hall, Newberry F., 199. 

Hamilton, 655. 

Hamilton, Archibald, 587; Archibald 
& Company, 587; J. G. deRoulhac, 
149, 388, 391, 656, 658; McNeil, 
587. 

Hamlen, John, 370. 

Hammond, James H., 185, 197. 

Hampton, Wade, 517. 

Hanover County, St. Paul’s Parish 
Vestry Book, 536. 

Harnett County, 520. 

Harper, William, 185. 

Harrell, Isaac S., 575. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, 152; Julia 
Collier, 152; Robert, 52; of Missis- 

sippi, 203; pay levies to, 249; 
Tyree, 334, 247, 329, 346. 
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Harrisse, Henry, 175. 

Hart, Thomas, 255. 

Hartford Convention, 653. 

Harvard, 4, 139; University, 520. 

Harvey, President of Danville Road, 
208. 

Hawkins, Governor, 138. 

Haw River, 236, 238, 243, 339; in- 
habitants, 331. 

Hawkins and Gough, work of, 391. 

Hay, Thomas Robson, 514. 

Hayne, 187, 191, 192. 

Haywood, Marshall DeLancey, 
519. 

Haywood, John, 138; William H., 138. 

Helper, Hinton R., 4. 

Henderson, Archibald, 160, 377; Pro- 
fessor Archibald, 33; Richard, 264, 
266. 

Henderson County, 636. 

Henderson, efforts to convert school 
funds, 418. 

Henning, Capt. Thomas, 129. 

Henrico County, records of, 530, 533. 

Henry, George, 265; County of, 455. 

Herndon, 145. 

“Heroes of America,” 452, 453, 454, 
455. 

Hewes, Joseph 575. 

Higby, C. P., 151, 660. 

Higginson, Stephen, 522. 

Highlanders, 576, 577, 614. 

Highlands back in agriculture, 603. 

Highlands, cows in, 615. 

Hill, D. H., 520; William G., 519. 

Hilliard’s Legion, 455. 

Hillsboro, 385. 

Hillsborough, 48, 49, 244, 245, 247, 
254, 346, 356, 360, 372, 457; Con- 


160, 


gress, 458; Militia from, 374; 
Superior Court, 495. 
Hilsborough, 247, 261, 341, 352; 


Court, 278; Court at, 264, 266; Dis- 
trict, 264, 266. 

Hinds, Col. Thomas, 515. 

Hispanic American Review, 395. 

Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view, 519. 

History of California, 170. 

History of Florida, 510. 

History of Jacksonville, Florida, and 
vicinity, 511. 

History of New England, 651, 652. 
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History of North Carolina, 50, 132, 
133, 135, 368, 396. 

Historian of North Carolina, 132. 

History of the United States, 377, 380. 

History of the deGraffenried Family, 
658. 

History and Historians in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 171, 172. 

History of the Old Cheraws, 640. 

Historian, preparation of a scientific, 
172. 

Historical Department of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 394. 

Hirst, Francis W., 392. 

Hoar, George F., 521. 

Hogan, Thomas, 360. 

Hogen, John, 255. 

Hogg, James, 593. 

Hoke, Justice, 422, 424, 427. 

Hoke, Judge, 429. 

Holden, Joseph W., 386; W. W., 454. 

Holden of North Carolina, 212. 

Holland, 21. 

Hollar, E. Cleveland, 661. 

Holmes, Lieut. Gen., 364; William, 
265. 

Hood, 514. 

Hook, James William, 392. 

Hooper, George, 585; William, 585. 

Hoover, Herbert, 150. 

Horne, Robert, description of Cape 
Fear, 540. 

House, Robert B., 160; R. B., 159, 
393, 519, 520. 

House of Assembly, 347. 

Houses of Assembly, petition to, 333. 

House of Burgesses, 125; proceedings 
of, 534. 

House of Commons, 121, 582, 637, 638; 
of North Carolina, 198. 

Houston, Sam, 447. 

Howard, George, 156. 

Howard, Sir Esme, 663; Martin, 266. 

Howell, 254, 339, 304, 514, 348. 

Howland, Capt. Nathaniel, 129. 

Hughes, 143. 

Hughes, Hatcher, 15$; Rupert, 376. 

Hunter, 243, 245, 253, 254, 339, 341, 
348; James, 252; Joseph, 355. 

Hunter, letter delivered by, 249. 

Huntington, 36. 

Hunton, Eppa, president, 537. 

Hus, John, 517. 


Husband, 259, 260; Hermon, 54, 55, 
68, 255, 260, 261, 265, 267, 357, 490, 
491; charges against, 356; house 
of, 360. 

Husband, Hermon, his religion, 69; a 
regulator, 69; first settlement in 
North Carolina, 69; pamphlets, 69; 
trial of, 250. 

Husband’s, Hermon, 307, 352; Impar- 
tial Relation, 223. 

Hutchinson, Francis, 311. 

Hyde, Governor, 21, 24, 31. 

Hyslop, William, 439. 


I 


Impartial Relation, 70, 307. 

Impartial Relation of the First Rise 
and Cause of the Recent Differences 
in Public Affairs in the Province 
of North Carolina; and of the past 
Tumults and Riots lately happened 
in that Province, etc., 69. 

Impending crisis, 4. 

Independence, Declaration of, 185, 
585. 

Independence, Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion, 135. 

Indians, Catawbee Tribe of, 354. 

Introduction to the Study of History, 
176. 

Iowa, students from, 364. 

Iredell, James, 138, 575, 585. 

Iredell County, 363. 

Isle of Wright County, Newport Par- 
ish Vestry Book, 536. 

Israel, 299. 

Italy, 607. 

Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, 161. 


J 


Jackson, 187, 190. 

Jackson, General, 515; election of, 
193; etching of, 395. 

Jackson’s inauguration, 194. 

Jacksonian Epoch, 180. 

Jacob foretelling the character of 
TIssachar, 285. 

Jamaica, 129, 607. 

James Hook and Virginia Eller, 392. 

Jamestown, founding of, 388. 

Jamison, Robert, 447. 

Jefferson, 376, 655. 
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Jefferson, 659. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 138, 383. 

Jefferson, appointment of, 138. 

Jefferson idea of disunion, 194. 

Jefferson and Hamilton, 656. 

Jeffries, Judge, 500. 

Jersies, families from, 312. 

Johnson, Andrew, 179, 213. 

Johnson, H. V., 447; Gerald W., 152; 
Samuel, 591. 

Johnston, Capt. Geo. B., 365; Gabriel, 
119, 121, 578; Proclamations of, 
119; Governor Gabriel, 591; Joseph 
E., 379; Samuel, 575, 584, 585. 

Johnston's, Speech, Governor, 121. 

John Slidell, 154. 

John A. Andrew, Post G. A. R., 155. 

John Carter Brown Library, 223. 

Joel Lane, Pioneer and Patriot, 160. 

Jones, Allen, 585; Robert, Jr., 54, 55; 
Attorney General of North Caro- 
lina, 52, 53; Stephen, 269; Willie, 
582, 585, 587. 

Journal of Social forces, 152. 

“Judge William Gaston of North Caro- 
lina,” 1788-1844, 394. 

Julian, Peter, 252, 355. 


K 


Kames, Lord, 594. 

Kearney, Thos., 121. 

Kendrick, Benjamin, 3; B. B., 660. 

Kennerley, Mitchell, 512. 

Kentucky, 153; students from, 364. 

Kepler, 167. 

Kerr, John, 157. 

Kimberly, Prof., 367. 

King Charles, 515. 

King Charles the 2d, charter of, 124. 

King George the Second, 55. 

King George the Third, 338. 

King, justice to, 124. 

King George County, St. Paul’s Regis- 
ter, 536. 

King and Queen County, Vestry Book 
of Stratton, 532. 

King, General, 500. 

Kitchener, 136. 

Knapp, Seaman A., 152, 153. 

Knap of Reeds, school at, 423. 

Knauss, James Owen, 512. 

Knight, Tobias, 19, 29. 

Koch, Frederick H., 159. 
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Koons, Jeremiah, letter from, 370. 
Krout, John Allen, 388. 


L 


Lacy case, 429. 

Land Grants, 543. 

Land Routes to Virginia, 28. 

Landis, Capt. A., 364. 

Langlois, 170, 176, 178. 

Lambert, Daniel, 636, 637. 

Lancaster County, Christ Church 
Parish Vestry Book, 535; Christ 
Church Register, 532. 

Lane, Judge, 452, 454; James S., 404. 

Lane v. Stanly, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
420, 430, 431, 433, 434, 437. 

Laprade, W. T., 660. 

Law, letter delivered by, 249. 

Law and Morals, 394, 395. 

Law Tales for Laymen and Wayside 
Tales from Carolina, 159. 

Lea, 250; Henry C., 521; John, 248, 
265. 

Leach, J. M., 156. 

League of Nations, 388. 

Leaksville, terminus of road near, 
200. 

Lee, 353; etching of, 395; General, 
645; General Robert E., 536; 
Sidney, 636. 

Lee’s army, 379; surrender, 211, 212. 

Lefier, Hugh T., 661. 

Legislative Bodies, 281. 

Legislative Body, 251, 269, 275, 352, 
354; of the Government, 241; pe- 
titioning, 229; petition to, 249. 

Legislature, 425. 

Leonidas, 478, 480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 
486, 488, 490. 

Lenoir County, 50. 

Lenoir, establish graded schools, 416. 

Leeward Islands, 607. 

Lewis, D. P., 447; William Draper, 
139. 

Lewis XIV, reign of, 602. 

Library of Congress, 70, 308, 
522, 660, 662. 

Life of Bishop Spangenberg, 516. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson, 
392. 

Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page, 136. 

Lillington, George, 557. 

Lincoln, 137, 145, 146, 157, 447. 


506, 
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Lincoln, Mrs., 144, 145. 

Linville Falls, 40. 

Lisbon, 607. 

Literary Fund, 401, 425; Literary 
Fund revived, 421. 

Liverpool, ship belonging to, 594. 

Lloyd, 322, 323. 

Locke’s Fundamental Constitutions, 
543. 

Locke’s idea of truth, 172. 

London, 122, 136, 150, 288; commis- 
sioners in, 580. 

Long, Breckenridge, 392, 649. 

Longstreet, Augustus Baldwin, 152. 

Lord, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 311. 
Berkley, 311. 

Cornwallis, 130, 131. 
Craven, 311. 

Dartmouth, 575. 
Germain, 576. 

Granville, agent for, 578. 

Lords, Justice, Clerks and Pitfour, 
594. 

Lords of Parliament, 229; in Parlia- 
ment, 320; Proprietors, 17, 29, 119, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 541, 543, 
578; of North Carolina, 549; of 
Trade, 545, 546. 

Lossing, Benson J., 375. 

Louisburg, academies, 50. 

Louisa County, Fredericksville Par- 
ish Vestry Book, 535. 

Louisiana, admission of, 653; students 
from, 364. 

Loudoun County, Shelbourne Parish 
Vestry Book, 536. 

Lowe, John, 350. 

Lowes, John, trial of, 248. 

Lowther, Thomas, 121. 

Loyd, 230; Thomas, 255, 260. 

Loyalists, American, 579. 

Loyalists Commission, 579, 580, 589, 
590. 

Loyola, Ignatius, his book, 174. 

Lumberton, academy at, 50; establish 
graded schools, 416. 

Lunenburg County, Cumberland Par- 
ish Vestry Book, 535. 

Luther’s Works, Martin, 98. 

Lytton, Bulwer, 168. 


Mc 


MacDonald, Donald, 576. 
MacKinne, Ben, 121. 





MacKnight, Thomas, estate of, 583. 

MacLeod, Reverend, 576. 

MacLeod, 595. 

Maclaine, Archibald, 585. 

MacNeill, Ben Dixon, 395; appointed 
Commissioner, 393. 

MacNider, Hanford, 664. 

McDuffie, 187. 

McCord, 194. 

McCord, David James, 193. 

McCormick & Company, William, 583. 

McCulloch, Henry, 126; Henry E., 

,585; property of, 589; Hugh, 212, 
213. 

McCulloch lands, 544. 

MeGouchy, Major, 454. 

McGuire, 259. 

McIntyre, 139. 

McIver, Charles D., 385. 

McKoy, Judge A. A., 409. 

McLean, Governor A. W., address of, 
662; J. R., member Confederate 
Congress, 207; Robert, 156. 

McNeill, James, property of, 586. 

McSweeney, Edward F., 393. 





M 


Macon, Nathaniel, 138. 

Maddock’s Mill, 230, 231, 236. 

Madison, Dolly, 144, 146; James, 138. 

Magnolia, establish graded schools, 
416. 

Mahan, Alfred T., 521. 

Maine, Prohibition Law of 1851, 391. 

Mairs, John A., 507. 

Mallett, Peter, 364. 

Malone, Dumas, article by, 184. 

Manassas Gap Railroad, 211. 

Manly, ex-Gov., 364. 

Manufacturing in south, 13. 

Marion, county of, 455. 

Marion County, 452. 

Markham, Gervase, 376. 

Marshall, Thomas Maitland, 658. 

Martin, Alex, 364; Governor Alex- 
ander, 584; Josiah, 576, 578. 

Martin, William, 587; Col. W. J., 
365; Governor, 485, 556. 

Martin’s Council, Governor, 583. 

Martin’s agents, 576. 

Martin's estimate, Governor, 575. 

Martin’s History, 516. 
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Maryland, 68, 305, 370, 447, 454; fami- 
lies from, 312; planters of, 552; 
weevil in, 559. 

Mary Washington House, 538. 

Mason, Capt., 129; Alpheus Thomas, 
154; James M., 514. 

Mason’s, Miss, Life and Letters of 
her father, 514. 

Massachusetts, 192, 313, 382, 388, 439; 
Historical Society, 308, 439, 475. 
Massachusetts Spy, 307, 308, 480, 481, 

486. 

Mathews, Dr. Shailer, 179. 

Mathews County, Kingston Parish 
Register, 532. 

May, Major Benjamin, 160. 

Mecklenburg, brigade from, 374. 

Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 135. 

Memoirs of the American Revolution, 
637. 

Mercury, 190. 

Meredith College, 159. 

Merrimon, Judge, 418. 

Merrimon, Justice, 412, 414; 
A. &., 411. 

Mexico, envoy to, 512. 

Michigan, University of, 520. 

Micklejohn, Dr. George, 457, 461. 

Middle Colonists, 650. 

Middlesex County, Christ Church 
Parish Vestry Book, 535. 

Middlesex County, Register of Christ 
Church in, 531. 

Miller, Governor, 138. 

Miller & Company, Andrew, 589. 

Mims, Edwin, 663. 

Mineral Springs, academy at, 50. 

Minnigerode, Meade, 654. 

Miranda’s government, 181. 

Missionaries, complaints by, 17. 

Mississippi, 447, 449, 452; plantations 
in, 506; students from, 364; troops, 
514. 

Missouri, students from, 364. 

Moab, princes of, 298. 

Monroe, etsablish graded school, 416. 

Montford, Henry, 587. 

Montgomery, Judge, 419, 420. 

Moore, Alfred, 138; M., 254; Maurice, 
264, 266; Maurice, Judge, 68; Mor- 
ris, 253. 

Moore’s, Morris, letter, 257. 

Moore, Roger, 129; William, 587. 


Justice 
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Moore’s Creek, 458, 576; campaign, 
580. 

Moore’s Creek Bridge battleground, 
accepted, 664. 

Moravians, Conference Minutes, 546. 
Salem Minute Book, 570. 

Moravian settlement, 548. 

Moravian Records of North Carolina, 
161. 

Mordecai, George W., of Wake, 207. 

Morehead, John M., 199, 205. 

Morgantown, 40. 

Morrison, ex-Governor Cameron, 663. 

Morton, signed protest, 204. 

Morse, 37, 41, 44, 46. 

Morse’s Geography Made Easy, Being 
an Abridgement of the American 
Universal Geography, 36. 

Moseley, Edward, 32; map by, 126. 

Moseley, William D., 510. 

Masonic Grand Lodge of North Caro- 
lina, 519. 

Mulligan, Jacob, 639. 

Munn, Alexander, property of, 587. 

Murfreesborough, Academy at, 50. 

Muscle Shoals, 371. 

Myers, Edmund T. P., 208. 


N 


Nansemond County, Upper Nanse- 
mond Parish Vestry Book, 536. 

Nash, 248. 

Nash, Abner, 587. 

Nash County, 50; Roster of, 161. 

National Archives, 522. 

National Association of Railroads and 
Utilities Commissioners, 394. 

“Natural Curiosities,” 39, 40. 

Navigation Acts, 553. 

Negro Hammocks, 626. 

Nelson, 454. 

Nelson, Governor of Virginia, 577. 

Newsome, A. R., 519, 520, 525, 654, 
660. 

Newton, 167. 

Newton changed to Wilmington, 126. 

New Bern, 28, 31, 308; District, 587; 
establish graded schools, 416; 
founding of, 21. 

Newbern, 47, 48, 49, 126, 240, 257, 306, 
312, 373, 478, 484; academy at, 50; 
port of, 632. 

New England, 4, 192, 282, 389, 554; 
abolitionist, 378; autocracy of, 651; 
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Colonists, 650; Constitutions, 650; 
capitalists, 654; exports to, 574; 
Federalism, 653; history, 651, 652; 
imports from, 46. 

New-England, 103, 111. 

New England in the Republic, 651. 

New Garden, 50. 

New Hampshire, 439. 

New Kent County, Blissland Parish 
Vestry book, 535; Records of St. 
Peter’s Church in, 531; St. Peter’s 
Parish Register, 536; St. Peter's 
Parish Vestry Book, 536. 

New-Lights, 86, 117. 

New Mexico, students from, 364. 

New Orleans, 202; defense of, 515. 

New-Presbyterians, 92, 99. 

New York, 129, 150, 372; Assembly 
of, 640; commerce of, 191; citizens 
of, 492; families from, 312; Gover- 
nor of, 477; government of, 493; 
Historical Society, 597; merchan- 
dise from, 46; papers, 193; Public 
Library, 579. 

New York Times, 140, 152; Tribune, 
161. 

News and Observer, 158, 393, 395. 

Nock, Albert Jay, 659. 

Norfolk, 28. 

North, 450. 

Northampton County, 54; Court 
House manuscript records of, 529, 
530. 

Northumberland County, Wicomico 
Parish Vestry Book, 536. 

North Alabama, 452. 

North America, 60, 443, 486; Royal 
governments, 64. 

North-Britain, 126. 

North Carolina, 6, 8, 12, 24, 27, 29, 
36, 39, 42, 51, 52, 68, 69, 70, 119, 
125, 127, 129, 130, 153, 198, 222, 226, 
289, 306, 307, 310, 311, 312, 314, 326, 
356, 370, 371, 373, 382, 383, 428, 429, 
431, 432, 434, 447, 452, 454, 456, 
457, 477, 479, 480, 481, 490, 492, 
505, 510, 516, 517, 545, 595, 641; 
affairs in, 318; annexed to Virginia, 
554; Assembly, 29; backwardness 
of, 560. 

North Carolina Bay, Valley Forge, 
662. 

North Carolina, bays and capes, 41; 
academies in, 49; boundaries, 606; 
Booklet, 393, 457, 519, 660; British 


troops in, 584; cattle thieves in, 
565; session, of, 155; character and 
manners of the inhabitants of, 47; 
character of people of, 49; chief 
towns in, 47; claims, 580; climate, 
43, 45; coast of, 604; College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, 393; 
College for Women, 154, 385, 660, 
661; colonies on eastern shore of, 
539; commerce, 45, 46; Commis- 
sioner for, 138; condition for set- 
tling in, 542; convention of 1861, 
205; constitution of, 399; cotton in, 
558; counties of, in 1810, 37; coun- 
ties in, in 1810, 39; county clerks 
in, 363; county cemmissioners, 414; 
crops made in, 126; currency, 546; 
Day Program, 660; delegation, 203; 
domestic animals, 563; develop- 
ment of, 553; education in, 51; ex- 
portation of Indian corn, 126; ex- 
ports, 570, 568; Farmers’ Alliance, 
663; Folk Lore Society, 160; free- 
dom of press in, 481; General As- 
sembly of, 49; geography, 37; 
Government in, 50, 51; grain in, 
555; historian of, 132; history of, 
50, 368; history, 396; Historical 
Commission, 55, 138, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 393, 395, 396, 457, 516, 519, 
525, 580, 660; Historical Commis- 
sion, additions to, 662; Historical 
Review, 660; indigo produced in, 
126; institutions, appointments at, 
661; James Hogg, emigrated to, 
593; lands granted to, 401; loyalism 
in, 579; loyalists in, 575, 590; manu- 
factures, 45, 46; Manual, 159, 393, 
519, 660; map of, 127; Masonic 
Grand Lodge of, 519; minerals in, 
46; mineral springs, 44; militia, 
47; mines, 44; money in, 573; Mora- 
vians in, 50; mountains, 39; munic- 
ipality, 400; matives of, 580; 
physical features of, 41, 42; plant- 
ers, 561, 562, 566; plantation life in, 
550; population, 47; population of, 
549; process of confiscation, 582; 
Proclamation Money, 565; progress, 
399; products, 43; privateers on 
coast of, 127; public improvements, 
45; public schools of, 425; public 
works of, 206; Railroad, 198, 206, 
218; Railroad chartered, 200; Rail- 
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road leased, 219; Revolutionary, 
577; rice in, 556; religion in, 50, 
51; rivers of, 41, 42; roads and 
canals in, 46; Scotch Highlanders 
to, 591; sectional feeling in, 202; 
sketch of, 605; settlers of, 548; 
settlers in, 606; settlement, 517; 
sheep raising in, 566; sickness in, 
127; soil, 44, 45; sounds, 42; state 
of, 625, 634; State convention in, 
205; students from, 364, 365; 
swamps, 42; Taxes, 475; Tobacco, 
23; Tobacco in, 553; Towns in 1810, 
37; towns and people in, 46, 47, 48, 
49; townships, 430; tracts of land 
in, 544; trade, 43; University of, 
49, 51, 137, 149, 151, 152, 159, 363, 
364, 365, 377, 379, 388, 391, 519, 520, 
656, 658, 660, 661; University Maga- 
zine, 308; University, Press of, 153, 
394; Virginia boundary line, 19; 
Virginia boundary survey, 30; wee- 
vil in, 559. 

North West River landing, 20. 

Nottingham, 112. 

Nova Scotia commissioners, 580. 


e) 


Oberholtzer, E. P., 659. 

Occacock Inlet, 625, 627, 631. 

Odum, Howard W., 151. 

Ohio, students from, 364. 

Oldham, signed protest, 204. 

Olds, Colonel Fred A., 635. 

Old Presbyterians, 100. 

Old Stone House, 538. 

On the Alteration of the Tariff, 186. 

On the Constitution of the United 
States and the questions that have 
arisen under it, 187. 

Onslow County Court Minutes, 369. 

Orange County, 49, 51, 69, 226, 229, 
232, 234, 242, 243, 253, 312, 313, 
316, 317, 318, 320, 326, 329, 334, 
339, 457; Civil Court in, 328; in- 
habitants of, 321, 324, 329; people 
of, 330; regulation in, 310; repre- 
sentative of, 322; taxes in, 236; 
Taxes of, 247, 346; vestry-men, 331. 

Ordinance of 1787, 401. 

Oregon, 513. 

Organized Labor and the Law, 154. 

Oriental trade, 653. 

Origins of the Whig Party, 154. 

Orrell, Thomas, 369. 
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Osgood’s, Herbert L., account, 522. 
Our Times. The United States, 658. 
Overman, Lee S., 664. 
Owens, Thomas M., 55. 
Owens, signed protest, 204. 
Owsley, Frank Lawrence, 154, 446, 

509. 

P 


Page, R. N., 663; Thomas Nelson, 12; 
Walter, 136; Walter Hines, 137, 152, 
386. 

Palatines from Germany at Newbern, 
50. 

Palatines, special dispensation to, 543. 

Pamlico River, 21. 

Panama, 141. 

Parham, port of, 443. 

Parliament, 638; Lords in, 229, 320. 

Parish taxes, 234, 245, 248, 341. 

Parochial taxes, 247. 

Parsons, L. E., 454. 

Pasour, Eli, 417. 

Pasquotank County, 476; people in, 
633. 

Pasquotank, commissioners in, 582. 

Patillo, Rev. Henry, 457. 

“Peace Society,” 453, 454. 

Peacock, Capt. 128, 129. 

Pell, Judge George P., 394. 

Pennsylvania, 50, 68, 184; families 
from, 312; Sootch-Irish of, 389; 
State of, 650; University of, 660. 

Pensacola, capture of, 515. 

Perquimans County, 50, 458, 476, 634, 
635; people in, 633. 

Person, Thomas, 54, 57, 458. 

Perthshire, 592. 

Petersburg, trade to, 46. 

Peter the Great, reign of, 602. 

Pfohl, J. Kenneth, 516. 

Phenix, Capt., 129. 

Philadelphia, 51; vessel from, 491. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., 439, 520. 

Phillips, Major Wade H., 663. 

Phocion, 505. 

Pickett Papers, 514. 

Piedmont, Railroad Company, 205, 
206, 209; Railroad Company fran- 
chises, 221; Railroad, indebtedness 
to, 219; Railroad Company, gauge 
of, 214; Railroad Company, rolling 
stock of, 217. 

Piedmont Company, integrity of, 221. 

Pierpont of Virginia, 212. 
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Pierson, William Whatley, Jr., 165. 

Pike, County of, 455. 

Pilgrim’s constitution of 1620, 649. 

Pilot Mountain, 39, 40. 

Pittman, Thomas M., 160, 386, 515, 
516, 517, 518. 

Pitt County, 49, 641. 

Pitt, William, 637. 

Pitt’s popularity, 640. 

Plymouth, Convenant of 1620 649. 

Pocahontas Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Colonists, 532, 534. 

Pocahontas, statue of, 538. 

Poinsett, Joel R., Jackson’s agent, 
196. 

Polk, 179. 

Polk, Colonel Leonidas LaFayette, 
663. 

Polk, James Knox, 506; Mrs. James 
K., 507. 

Polk, William, 138. 

Polk, W. T., 159. 

Polk Hall dedicated, 663. 

Pollock, Governor, 24; Thomas, 21. 

“Poor Whites,” 5. 

Pope, Jacob, 121. 

Population of counties of North Caro- 
lina in 1810, 37. 

Portsmouth, 627, 632. 

Pound, Dean, 394, 395. 

Powell, Dr. J. T., appointed com- 
missioner, 212; Mrs. Mary Louise, 
395. 

Powers, John, 121. 

Powhatan County, Southern Parish 
Vestry Book, 536. 

Presbyterians, 117. 

Prime Minister, 641. 

Princess Anne County, transfers 
from, 5384. 

Prince Edward County, St. Patrick’s 
Parish Vestry Book, 536. 

Prince George County, transfers from, 
534. 

Prince William County, Dettinger 
Parish Vestry Book, 535. 

Privateer near Ocracoke, 128. 

Proclamation, 244, 246, 249, 334, 335, 
340, 345, 346, 351, 352; of Governor, 
239. 

Proceedings of the State Literary and 
Historical Association, 159, 393, 519, 


660. 
Professor Dunning, 178. 


Progressive Farmer, 395, 663. 

Progressive National Committee, 140. 

Progressive Party dies, 141. 

Protestant Revolt, 173. 

Provincial Assembly, 580. 

Provisional Army of Confederate 
States, 208. 

Provisional Congress, 202. 

Pruitt, J. C., 417. 

Pruitt v. Commissioners, 418. 

Pryor, John, 261. 

Publications of Virginia Historical 
Society, 532. 

Pulitzer Prize, 651. 

Purchas, Samuel, 134. 

Pyle’s, John, 257. 


Q 


Queen Ann, 60; Victoria, 151. 
Quakers, 81, 84, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111, 
117, 118, 633, 634, 635; control ferry, 
27. 
R 


Rainsford, Rev. Giles, 25. 

Raleigh, 48, 49, 199; academy at, 50; 
school term of, 412; and Gaston 
Railroad, 211; and Gaston Railroad, 
profits of, 205; Sir Walter, 539. 

Randolph, Edward, 554. 

Randolph County, 68, 452, 455. 

Randolph-Macon College, 537. 

Rappahannock County, records of, 
530. 

Ravencroft, Rev.. John Stark, 458. 

Reeves, James E., 370. 

Regulation, 307, 310, 332; war of, 
395. 

Regulators, 54, 68, 257, 259, 267, 308, 
313, 330, 334, 337, 338, 343, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 351, 353, 355, 356, 
357, 359, 457, 475, 477, 478, 479, 481, 
485, 488, 490, 494, 495, 496, 498, 502, 
576; called meeting, 239; general 
meeting of, 238, 242; title of, 243, 
244. 

Regulator movement, 52, 68. 

Reichel’s Moravians in North Caro- 
lina, 516. 

Reid, Governor, 157. 

Remarks on Religion, 70. 
Revolution, American, 523, 575, 637; 
French, 446, 639; Sons of, 537. 

Revolutionary New England, 651. 
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Revolutionary North Carolina, 577. 

Revolutionary War, 639. 

Revue D’Histoire Diplomatique, 161. 

Revue D’ Histoire Moderne et Contem- 
poraine, 161. 

Revue Historique, 161. 

Revue Questiones Historique, 161. 

Revue Synthese Historique, 161. 

Reynolds, Mrs. William N., 160. 

Rhett, 514; signed protest, 204. 

Rhode Island, 223. 

Richmond, 365; County records of, 
530. 

Richmond and Danville Railroad, 
198, 206. 

Richmond and Danville 
Company, 209. 

Richmond and Danville, amounts paid 
for construction and maintenance, 
215. 

Richmond and Danville, guage, 214; 
lease, 219, 221. 

Richmond and Danville Company, 
operations of, 222. 

Richmond and Danville, statement of 
proprietorship, 218. 

Richmond Danville Company sub- 
scribed to stock, 212; issued bonds, 
213. 

Richmond and Danville Companies, 
traffic, 220. 

Richmond and Danville and North 
Carolina Railroad connection, 204. 

Richmond University, 537. 

Richmond and York River Road, 211. 

Rigsbee v. Town of Durham, 417, 418. 

Rippy, J. Fred, 519, 659. 

Risley, H. A., Supervising Special 
Agent, 213. 

Rising Sun Tavern, 538. 

Roanoke Island, 663. 

Roanoke Valley road, 211. 
Robertson, James Alexander, 383, 
395, 396, 510, 511; William, 181. 

Robin Hood’s Songs, 82. 

Rockingham County, 427. 

Rockwell, Paul Ayres, 154. 

Rocky Mount, establish 
schools, 416. 

Roddy, General, 454. 

Rodman case, 434. 

Rogers, Zach., 265. 

Rome, 288, 293. 

Roman Empire, 181. 


Railroad 


graded 
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Rome and the World Today, 180. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 139, 140, 141, 
§21. 

Ross, Miss Mary, 516. 

Rotterdam, 150. 

Rowan County, 40, 68, 198, 457, 576. 

Rowan “natural wall,” 39. 

Rowan, inhabitants of, 277. 

Rowland, Dunbar, 392. 

Rowland, Mrs. Dunbar, 514. 

Rouss, Capt. John, 129. 

Royal Army, members joining, 130. 

Royster, Lieut., killed, 365. 

Ruffin, Judge Thomas, 205. 

Rush, Benjamin, 390. 

Rutherford, Griffith, 584; 
militia, 374; Thomas, 575. 


General, 


Ss 


Saint Paul’s Parish, 440, 442. 

Saint Peter’s Parish, 440, 442. 

Salem, ladies boarding school at, 50; 
settled by Moravians, 48. 

Salisbury, 36, 39, 46, 48, 250, 359; 
District, 277; Jockey Club, 138; 
school term of, 412. 

Salt Lake City, 368. 

Sally’s, George, 242, 248. 

Sampson County, commissioners of, 
409. 

Sampson Superior Court, 409. 

Sandburg, Carl, 392. 

Sandy Creek Association, 52; settle- 
ment, 330, 332. 

Saturday Evening Post, 656. 

Savory, Peter, 261. 

Scales, A. M., 156. 

Scaevola, 484. 

Smevola, Mucius, 483. 

Schaw, Miss Janet, 551. 

Schlesinger, Prof. A. M., 4. 

Schlesinger, Prof., 5, 10. 

Scientific and Interpretative History, 
165. 

School term, the minimum, 402. 

Scotch Highlanders to North Caro- 
lina, 591. 

Scotch Highlanders, at Fayetteville, 
49. 

Scotch Merchants, 304. 

Scotch-Irish, 8; of Pennsylvania, 389; 
Presbyterians, settlements, 548. 
Scotland, 596; isles of, 599; rebellion 

in, 483. 
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Scots Magazine, 597. 

Seaboard and Roanoke, 211. 

Searcy, Reuben, 52, 54. 

Searcy petition, 53. 

Sears, Louis Martin, 154, 512. 

Seawell, Henry, 363; Joseph Lacy, 
159. 

Seddon, 514. 

Seignobos, 170, 176, 178. 

Seminole War, 511. 

Senate, United States, 138. 

Sesqui-Centennial International Ex- 
position, 663. 

Settle, Thomas, 155, 156. 

Sevier, seduced by the Devil, 373. 

Sewanee, 148. 

Seward, 88. 

Seward’s Journal, 87. 

Sewell’s History, 98, 104. 

Seymour, Charles, 392. 

Shaler, Millard, 150. 

Shay’s Rebellion, 652. 

Shoe Heel, (Maxton) establish graded 
schools, 416. 

Shotwell, Professor James T., 182. 

Shyrock, R. S., 660. 

Sill, Professor Henry A., 175. 

Simpson, Francis L., in House of 
Commons, 199. 

Sims, George, 52, 53, 54, 57; Joseph, 
54. 

Singleton, Spyers, 587. 

Six Mile Hammock, 626. 

Sir George Carteret, 312. 

Sir William Colleton, 312. 

Skinner, William, 634. 

Skrine, Capt. Jonathan, 129. 

Skut, Capt., 129. 

Slavery in its relations to agriculture, 
548. 

Slavery and Servitude in the Colony 
of North Carolina, 549. 

Slaveholding in North Carolina; an 
Economic View, 659. 

Sledd, Benjamin, 160. 

Slideli, John, 512. 

Small farmers in 1860, 7. 

Smiley, 36. 

Smith, Adam, Philosophy of, 185; 
Benjamin, 363; Carl G., 363; Chief 
Justice, W. N. H., 409; Governor, 
138; John, 442; statute of, 538; 
Major, 374. 

Smith, William R., 447. 


Smith, signed protest, 204. 

Smithfield, establish graded schools, 
417. 

Snider, Charles L., 144, 147, 510. 

Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 537. 

Society of the Cincinnati, 537. 

Society of Friends, 68. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 25. 

“Some Inside Political History of 
Theodore Roosevelt and His Times 
1898-1918,” 140. 

Some Remarks on Religion, with the 
Author’s Experience in Pursuit 
thereof, For the consideration of all 
people Being the real Truth of 
what happened, Simply delivered; 
without the help of School, Words 
or Dress of Learning, 69. 

Somerton Chapel 30. 

Sondley, F. A., 635. 

Sons of the American Revolution, 
537. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans, 537. 

Sons of Liberty, 229, 320, 321. 

Sons of the Revolution, 537. 

South, 446, 447, 450, 452, 509, 514; 
Catholicism for, 644. 

South America, 141, 142, 646. 

South Carolina, 18, 29, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 49, 156, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 192, 199, 517, 569, 576, 
606; boundary disputes, 138; com- 
missioner for, 138; Cooper’s life in, 
196; courts in, 638; distemper from, 
572; megroes grade road, 210; nul- 
lification, 193; planters of, 552; 
planters, 557; College president of, 
189, 192; secession in, 189; students 
from, 364; question of calling a 
convention, 195. 

South Carolina Gazette and Country 
Journal, 640. 

South Key, 18, 19. 

South Mountain, 365. 

South Sea Company, 439. 

Southern Banner, 161. 

Southern Colonists, 650; Confederacy, 
women of, 395; Railroad Company, 
221; States, 447; iron mills in, 211. 

Southwest Virginia, 455. 

Spangenberg, Bishop, 551, 554, 559, 
563, 564, 565. 
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Spaniards, 371. 

Spanish, in Florida, 517; Privateers, 
127, 128, 129; Privateers on Ocra- 
coke Island, 128; records, 516; set- 
tlements, 516. 

Spencer, Samuel, 371. 

Spiers, John, 121. 

Springhill, academy at, 50. 

Spotswood, Governor, 17, 24. 

Sprowle, Andrew, 589. 

Squier, Colonel, 136. 

Stafford County, Overwharton Parish 
Vestry Book, 536. 

Stamp Act, 492, 493, 638; Law, 229. 

Starkey, Judge, 447. 

State Board of Education, 421. 

State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, 661, 663. 

State, Constitution, 399; Constitu- 
tional convention of 1865, 63; Con- 
vention in North Carolina, 205; De- 
partment of Agriculture, 6; His- 
torical Commission, 521; Library, 
529; Literary and Historical As- 
sociation meeting and program, 
159; of Pennsylvania, 650. 

States’ Rights in the Confederacy, 
154. 

State Rights in the Confederacy, 509. 

State Treasury, 587. 

Statesville, establish graded schools, 
416. 

Stem, school at, 423. 

Stephens, Alex, 152; Alexander H., 
522. 

Stokes, Governor, 138. 

Stokes County, 48. 

Stone, Governor, 138. 

Stoneville, school building at, 427. 

Stovall, school at, 423. 

Strachey, Lytton, 151. 

St. Christophers, 125. 

St. Gaudens, Homer, 160. 

St. John’s Church, 458. 

St. Mary’s School, 393. 

St. Matthews Church, 457. 

Suffolk, 28. 

Sullivan, John L., 151; Mark, 658. 

Sumter, firing on, 155. 

Supreme Court, 404, 412, 415, 417, 
418, 419, 420, 422, 424, 427, 429, 
433, 434, 435. 
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Surry County, Justices of, 584; re- 
cords of, 530. 

Surry and Sussex counties, Albemarle 
Parish Register, 535. 

Suther, Reverend Mr., 457. 

Sutherland of Danville, 208. 

Sutton, Mrs. D. H., 160. 

Swain, D. L., 366; letter of, 364; let- 
ter to, 379. 

Symonds, Capt., 374. 

Syracuse University, 660. 


T 


Table Rock, 40. 

Talladega, County of, 455. 
Tallahassee, 381. 

Tallussahatchie, battle of, 514. 
Tarboro, establish graded schools, 416. 
Tarborough, 49. 

Tariffs of Abominations in 1828, 192. 
Tatum, Absolom, 587. 

Taxation, exemptions from, 126. 
Taxes, County, 329, 341; Parish, 329, 
341. - 

Taylor, Carl C., 6. 

Taylor, James, 364; R. H., 509; Ros- 
ser Howard, 659. 

Teach, 19. 

Teache’s Hole, 628. 

Telfair, Major S. F., letter to, 368. 

Tennessee, 8, 447, 452, 454, 636; 
plantations in, 506; students from, 
364; troops, 515. 

Texas, 447, 452; students from, 364. 

Thayer, 139. 

The Best Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 658. 

The Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Conciliation, 395. 

The Carolina Playmakers at State 
Theatre, 159. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Florida, 511. 

The Civil War and Readjustment in 
Kentucky, 659. 

The Dictionary of National Biography, 
636. 

The Genesis of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, 392. 

The History of Wachovia, 516. 
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The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House, 392. 

The Life and Papers of Frederick 
Bates, 658. 

The Moravian Records, 516. 

The Naval History of the World War, 
The United States in the War, 1917, 
1918, 658. 

The Negro of the Old South, 380. 

The North Carolina Day Program, 
159, 393, 519. 

The North Carolina Booklet, 159. 

The Papers of John Steele, 138. 

The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period, 656. 

The Philadelphia Library Company, 
69, 70. 

The Plantation Overseer, 506, 509. 

The Recorder, 385. 

The Reviewer, 160. 

The Richard Dobbs Spaight Chapter, 
161. 

“The Riddle of the Lumbee Indians,” 
395. 

“The Road to Carolina,” 395. 

The Royal Gazette, 579. 

The Scientific Study of Human So- 
ciety, 394. 

The South Since the War, 156. 

The Spiritual Evercises, 174. 

The Story of Durham, 154. 

“The Study of the New North,” 15. 

“The Study of the New West,” 15. 

The United States and Mevzico, 659. 

The William Gaston Chapter, 161. 

The War for Southern Independence, 
377. 

Third Alabama Reserves deserted, 
452. 

Thirteenth Amendment, 4. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 307, 308, 484. 

Thompson, Robert, 497. 

Thornton, William, 138. 

Thorpe, John H., 161. 

Thwing, 139. 

Tillman, Benjamin R., 517. 

Todd, Mary, 145, 146. 

Tolerance, 154. 

Toombs of Georgia, 203. 

Tomlinson, J. L., 385. 

Toms, Foster, 634. 

Toner, J. M., 375. 


Towns of North Carolina in 1810, 
37. 

Townsend, Capt. George, 129. 

Trent affair, 514. 

Tryon, Gen., 313; Governor, 68, 308, 
337, 339, 457, 475, 479, 480, 481, 
482, 484, 485, 486, 487, 490, 492, 
501, 5658. 

Tryon, William, 245, 247, 250, 341, 346, 
352, 461, 578. 

Tryon’s administration, Governor, 
477. 

Tucker, George, 186. 

Tunstall, W. P., 198. 

Turnbull, 193. 

Turnbull's Crisis in the Mercury, 192. 

Turnbull, Robert J., his Crisis, 189. 

Turkey, constitution of, 191. 

Turner, Governor, 138. 

Turpentine and yellow pine lumber 
industries, 7. 

Tuscarora War, 18, 21, 548, 565, 571. 

Tyrrell County, 476. 

Tyler, President, 382. 

Tyler, Lyon G., 529. 

Tyler’s Quarterly, 537. 


U 


Underwood tariff, 142. 

Union, acts of, 592. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
162, 521, 537. 

United States, 8, 10, 45, 50, 136, 158, 
179, 513, 515, 581, 629, 634; British 
Ambassador to, 663; Bureau of Ag- 
riculture Economics, 6; Catholic 
Historical Society, 393; character 
of, 658; Civil War in, 193; Con- 
gress, 512; constitution of, 191; 
Government reports, 170, 213; 
Government, 538; history of, 377, 
380; lands ceded to, 372; lands 
granted by, 401; mint of, 44, 46; 
Murray’s map of, 371; Presidents 
of, 521; protective tariff, policy of, 
653; Senate, 138; the people of, 
187; temperance society in, 390; 
Treasury, 138; troops at Beaufort, 
48. 

United States Telegraph, 191. 

University of Chicago, 519. 

University, Columbia, 3, 159, 521, 661, 
664; Cornell, 175; Duke, 223, 392, 
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457, 519, 591, 649, 660; of Glasgow, 
311; Harvard, 520; of Michigan, 
520; of North Carolina, 49, 51, 137, 
149, 151, 152, 159, 363, 364, 365, 
377, 379, 388, 391, 519, 520, 656, 
658, 660, 661; of North Carolina 
Playmakers, 7; of North Carolina 
Press, 153, 394; of Pennsylvania, 


660; of Virginia, 537; of West 
Virginia, 660; Richmond, 537; 
Syracuse, 660. 


Urisperger Reports, 516. 
Urmstone, 25, 32; Rev. John, 17. 


v 


Valentine, Calvin Bragg, 532; Mrs. 
Calvin Bragg, letter from, 531. 
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